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THE ‘ScHoolbook éf the Year 


~ The constantly changing conditions throughout the world 
_ make it difficult to keep geographies up to date, But the 
cost of bringing out an entirely new series is very great. 
The publication, therefore, of a geography which is completely 
and genuinely new, with every part in tune, is an event that 
seldom happens more than once in a decade. Now, with 
the passing of that term, the psychological moment has 
arrived and the schools are ready and eager for a new series. 

It has just appeared. 


am and McF atlane’s Essentials of Geography 
are new from cover to cover 


They are designed to portray the new world conditions, to 
prepare young people for actual life, and to make them really 
know something about their own country,—its industries and 
its trade relations with the rest of the world. Not a single 
thing in the series—text, maps, or illustrations——has ever 
been used before. All these have been perfectly adjusted 
to each other in fulfilling the purpose of the book. 


First Book, 72 cents : Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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ENGLISH 
EAA TIT 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools $1.00 
By William BD. Lewis, Principal of William 
‘Penn High Schoo! for Girls, Philadelphia, and 
Jamex Hesic, Managing Editor The 
English J Secretary of National Coun- 
ci! of Teachers of English, Head of Depart- 
seen of Bngiteh,. Chicago Normal] College, Chi- 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s Business 
English $1.08 


By Geerge Barton Hotchkiss, M. A., Professor 
of Busi | English, New York ‘University, 
School of. Accounts and Finance, and 

Anne Drew, Ph.D., Instructor in English, 
Julia Richman High School, New York. 


Dickens’s Christmas Carol and 


~The Cricket on the Hearth 20 cents 
ted by Olin 


Dasitsier Wannamaker, M.A., 
of gs an Ag te of English, Southern 

st Dallas, Texas, . 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 20 cents 


ted by C. R. Reunds, Head of the* Depart-* 
“ment of English, State Normal School, Mil-— 
waukee, Wis; 


et ty Pa 


DERN FOREIGN LANG UAGES 


LS ’ bs Ree ae 
Hatheway’s Modern French 
’* Stories: « i ea 48 cents - 


By Joel seainewaie Head of Department of 
Modern Languages, High School of Commerce, 


Boston, Mass. 
Lesage’s Gil Blas de Santillane 52 cents 
Associate 


Bdited by Victer E. Francois, Ph.D., 
Sew York. of French, College of the City of 


w York 
, Méras’s Le LLivre . “ 64 cents 
PhD., Assistant Professor 


“By Albert A. 

ers College, Columbia Uni- 
‘versity, and B. Méras, Director of Stern's 
School of Languages, New York. 


Betz’s Vom Grossen Konig und 
 Anderen 44 cents 


Bdited by Frederick Betz, A.M. Head of the 








Department of Modern Languages, East High 
~ $chool, Rochester, N.Y. 
Crandall’s Das Deutsche Heft 24 cents 


Prepared by the German Faculty of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York. Bdited 
yy Ernest L. Crandall, Chairman of the Ger- 
man Department. 


Storm’s Immensee 40 cents 
i Bedited by Leuls H. Dirks, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary 
Spanish Grammar $1.24 
By Aurelio M. Espinesa, Ph.D. and Clifferd G. 


Allien, both of the Department of Romanic 
Languages, Stanford University. 


Roessler and Remy’s First 
Spanish Reader 
By Ernest W. Roessler and Alfred Remy, both 
ms the High School of Commerce, New York. 


68 cents 


ee en 


_ Wolfson’s Ancient Civilization __ 





GREEK AND LATIN 
Smyth’s Greek Grammar $1.50 


By Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature, Harvard University. 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 
With Kingery’s Appendix of 
Names of Persons and Places $2.00 


By Hugh Macmaster Kingery, Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin, Wabash College. 


Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin $1.10 


By Benjamin W. Mitchell, Ph.D., Professor of 








Latin, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
HISTORY 
Lewis’s Oriental and Greek 
Peoples—Study Outline 25 cents 


By L. B. Lewis, A.B., Teacher of Ancient His- 
tory, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


McKinley’s Reman Peoples— 
Outline 


Study 25 cents 
By Edna M. McKinley, Ph.B., Teacher of An- 
nae and European History, Central High 
School, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Morey’s Ancient Peoples $1.50 


“By William C. Merey, Ph.D., D.C.L, Professor 
of History and Political Science, University of 
Rochester. 


60 cents 


Ph.D.; -Principal, 
New York. 


By Arthur Mayer Wolfsen, 
Julia Richman High School, 


fils 


SCIENCE 


_ |" heensied Mayne’s Farm Shop Work $1.00 


By George M. Brace, Director of Manual Train- 

, ine: Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., and 
D. D. Mayne, Principal of Secheol of ‘Agri- 
ulture, and Professor of Agricultural Peda- 
gogics, University of Minnesota. 


Clark’s Introduction te Science $1.20 
By. Bertha May Clark,. Head of Science De- 
partment, William Penn High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dryer and Price’s Student’s Manual 
of Physical, Economic and 
Regional Geography 36 cents 

With Loose Leaf Binder 72 cents 


By Charles R. Dryer, F. G. 
and James A. Price, A.M. 


Hunter's Laboratory Problems 
in Civic Biology 80 cents 
By George William Hunter, A.M., Head of the 
Department of Biology, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York. 

Weed’s Chemistry in the Home 


By Henry T. 
ment, 


3. we, Poe. SG. B, 


$1.20 


Weed, Head of Science Depart- 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 


N. 


MATHEMATICS 
Milne’s Second Course in Algebra 88 cents 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., late Presi- 
we New York State College for Teachers, 
any 
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WHAT MODERN EDUCATION MEANS 


BY WILLIAM G,. WILLCOX 


President Board of Education, New Vork City 


In the progress of modern civilization, the 
crowding of population into cities brings many 
new and difficult problems and of these none is 
more serious or important than the problem of 
public education. 

In the country, boys and girls received a large 
part of their education in the home 
and on the farm, in the fields and in 
the woods and in the multiform ac- 
tivities of country life. There their 
education was intensely practical. 
There they learned to do things, to 
observe accurately, think quickly 
and act definitely. If their academic 
education was sometimes deficient, 
the lack was supplied by the real 
problems of life. The education of 
the country or village school merely 
supplemented the broader education 
acquired outside of the schoolhouse. 
There was no need of workshops 
at the school, for chores and 
odd jobs of all kinds about the 
house and the farm fully sup- 
plied that form of education. There was no 
need of playgrounds or gymnasiums for boys and 
girls living in the open country with an abundance 
of healthful exercise in fields and woods. There 
was no need of swimming pools, with the numer- 
ous ponds and streams and surreptitious swim- 
ming holes dear to every boy’s heart. Girls 
learned cooking, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery in their own homes and had no need 
of such instruction in school. The education in 
handicraft and the influence of responsibility out- 
side of the school, supplemented by the three R's 
and other academic subjects taught in the school, 
furnished an all-round education for country 
boys and girls whose value in the development 
of strong, self-reliant character can hardly be 
overestimated. The pride of workmanship, the 
satisfaction of doing a good job in any line of 
manual work, is a tremendous influence for good 
in the development of character. No boy 
amounts to much unless he can win his own self- 
respect, unless he can hold up his head with 
pride over something. which he himselt has 
achieved. and for which he and he alone is en- 
titled to credit. It is this pride of achievement 
which largely gives value to competitive contests 
in athletics and other school activities, but in the 
multiform activities of country life such pride of 
achievement touches and inspires the child’s de- 
velopment at every point. To plow the 
straightest furrow, to raise the best crop, to be 
a good rider or driver, to swing the.axe true and 
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strong, to climb the highest tree, swim the widest 
stream, catch the biggest string of fish, shoot 
quickly and accurately, to bake the best bread, 
put up the best preserves, make the prettiest 
dress, hat or quilt, these and a hundred other 
competitive efforts are an ever present 
potent influence in moulding the 
character of the country child. 
In contrast with these conditions 
of country life we find in New York 
more than one-half. of the entire 
population of the state crowded 
into one city. We find over a million 
of children of school age, the great 
majority of whom receive but little 
training in handicraft or education 
of the senses at home. We are 
gradually learning to appreciate 
that academic education alone is a 
very one-sided education, that true 
education must include training of 
the hand as well as the mind, train- 
ing of senses, observation and judg- 
ment, training to use knowledge as it 
is acquired; that children obtain more valuable 
education by doing things 
about things, and that if such training of the 
hands and senses is not supplied outside of 
school as it is to the country boy or girl, this 
lack must, as far_as possible, be supplied in the 
school. The effort to meet this need is largely 
the cause of the introduction of so-called fads 
and fancies into our schools, many of which are 
perhaps of little practical value in themselves, 
but all of which are intended to train the hand, 
the eye, invention, imagination and judgment. 
On approaching our New York problem from 
the standpoint of efficient organization a busi- 
ness man must be impressed at the outset with 
the great need of additional school accommoda- 
tions. While many of our school buildings are 
among the finest in the world, many 
crowded, many old and in poor 
and sadly lacking in playgrounds, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, manual training rooms 
and workshops. 


and 


than by learning 


are over- 


are condition, 
many are 
Over one hundred thousand 
children are receiving less than five hours instruc- 
tion, and a far greater number are deprived of 
any adequate training of hand and senses to sup- 
plement their academic work. 

On further examination, however, one must also 
be impressed by the fact that many important ad- 
vantages which are provided are very inadequately 


used. Playgrounds are occupied but a small 
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part of the day, expensive auditoriums are used 
for one or two periods only, workshops and gyin- 
nasiums are idle during a large part of the 
academic session. The economic extravagance 
of using a $150,000,000 school plant less than 
two hundred days in a year is bad enough, but 
the inefficient use of these important parts of the 
plant during the school term must impress the 
most casual observer. 

Two years ago I had the privilege of going 
with Mayor Mitchel, President Churchill and a 
number of other representatives of 
the city administration and the De- 
partment of Education to visit the 
schools of Cincinnati, Chicago, Gary 
and Milwaukee. We were looking 
mainly for information and 
gestions to help us in meeting 
problem of industrial training in 
New York schools. Among the 
many interesting things which we 
saw none impressed us more than 
the schools of Gary, Indiana. 
There we found children in work- 
shops, in science laboratories, in 
auditorium exercises, in gym- 
nasiums,in swimming pools and in 
supervised play in the playgrounds, 
supplementing the work of the 
academic classrooms and giving a new interest 
and incentive to the whole 

In connection with this richer and more varied 
curriculum, we were also greatly interested in the 
efficient and economical use of the school plant. 
Playgrounds, swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
science rooms and workshops were used all day 
long, the schedule being so arranged that one- 
half of the school was occupied in these activities 
while the other half of the school was in the 
classrooms. By this division each classroom 
was used for two alternate classes, ths 
cally doubling the classroom capacity of the 
school. Here was an idea which offered great 
possibilities in the solution of our New York 
problem. With such an arrangement a larger 
number of children could be accommodated and 
the crowding could be reduced. Instead of 
forty-eight classrooms, for example, devoted to 
academic work, twelve of the rooms might be de- 
voted to workshops and science rooms, and with 
the addition of gymnasium, auditorium and play- 
ground each of the remaining thirty-six rooms 
could be used for two alternate classes, thus giv- 
ing the school a total capacity of seventy-two 
classes instead of forty-eight classes, or an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. If this plan could be in- 
troduced in New York it would go far to solve 
our part time problem and at the same time add 
the advantages offered to our 


sug- 
the 
our 


school life. 


practi- 


enormously to 
school children. 

While, however, this plan is perfectly practi- 
cable in a new building, it is far more difficult 
to introduce it satisfactorily into our old build- 
ings especially in congested sections of the city. 
Under many disadvantages we have been trying 
the experiment during the past year in two of our 
schools, No. 45, Bronx, and No. 89, Brooklyn. 
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In neither school have we had adequate facilities 
lor a thoroughly fair trial of the plan, but the 
success achieved in the face of such disadvantages 
has been encouraging and both principals are en- 
thusiastic advocates of the plan. Practically all 
of the complaints and criticisms concern matters 
of administration which are by no means vital 
to the double plan, and which will 
doubtless be satisfactorily adjusted as the experi- 
ment proceeds. The experiments tried at No. 45, 
Bronx, of allowing children to stop on their way 
to or from school for religious in- 
struction at their own churches has, 
perhaps, excited more comment and 
opposition than any other feature, 
but this is a comparatively unim- 
portant part which may be included 
or excluded without materially 
affecting the plan. This feature has 
not been included in the experiment 
at No. 89, Brooklyn, and will not, I 
believe, be included in any similar 
re-organization of other schools. 
Five more the Bronx 
have just been re-organized on this 
plan and the results should soon be 


session 


schools in 


apparent. I am interested in the 
testimony of one of your 
prominent citizens that+ his chil- 
dren are taking more interest in their ‘work, 


asking more questions, are more alert, show a 
spirit of initiative in everything they do and that 
in his opinion the new school plan does what the 
old one failed to do, relates its program to real 
things of real life. Such testimony is certainiy 
encouraging and leads us to hope that other 
parents will notice similar results. 

In the meantime it Seems very clear that we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
adapting our congested school buildings to such 
a double session plan. In spite of the millions of 
dollars expended for new buildings during the 
past few years, the school population has _ in- 
creased much faster than the classroom capacity 
and the part time situation has grown steadily 
worse, If we were to attempt to adequately 
meet the part time problem today under the old 
plan of a reserved seat for every pupil we should 
need to appropriate immediately 
$50,000,000 for new buildings and even these 
would be outgrown before they were completed. 
So impossible does it appear in this way to over- 
take the rapidly increasing school population that 


some 


as a practical proposition it is safe to say that 
we must part time and 
double session plan. 

A double plan which 
some of the children into the auditorium or 
ment while waiting for their turn in the 
rooms, is but little better than a part time sched- 
ule. Provision must be made interesting 
and tiseful occupation for oné-half of the school 
outside of the classrooms, and for this purpose 
the combined capacity of the workshops, gym- 
nasiums, laboratories, auditoriums and 
playgrounds should equal the aggregate capacity 
of the classrooms. 

Our board of superintendents and our super- 
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intendent of school buildings estimate that an ex- 
penditure of about $12,000,000 would suffice 
under such a plan to meet the whole part time 
problem of the entire city and even make some 
provision for the future. Of this $12,000,000 
about $1,000,000 would be required for altera- 
tions of old buildings, $1,000,000 for new equip- 
ment, $2,000,000 for additional sites for buildings 
and playgrounds, and $8,000,000 for new build- 
ings and additions to existing buildings. This 
broad comprehension plan would involve altera- 
tions and additional equipment for 105 old build- 
ings, forty-two new sites for playgrounds and 
new construction, twenty-six ad- 
ditions to present buildings, and six- 
teen new buildings. 

The Board of Education has now 
under consideration a portion of 
this general program, including the 

“erection of one new building for the 
Bronx and some improvement of 
seven of the existing buildings. 

It should be clearly understood 
that such a program for the efficient 
and economical use of our school 
plant by adapting buildings to a 
double session plan does not neces- 
sarily involve the adoption of the 
Gary plan of administration. The 
method of administration best 
adapted to our New York con- 
ditions and needs will gradually be evolved 
by our superintendents and principals and 
the proposed alterations and new _  construc- 
tion will be suitable to whatever plan of admin- 
istration may be finally adopted. Indeed, if it 
should ever be found desirable to abandon the 
whole double session scheme and revert to the 
plan of a seat for every pupil, the proposed al- 
terations would still be of the greatest benefit to 
the schools, adding playgrounds, shops, audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums which are imperatively 
needed under any form of administration. 

Our public schools are not a charitable or 
philanthropic institution. They are a great com- 
munity enterprise which is expected to pay large 
dividends in intelligent and efficient citizenship. 
Is this expectation realized? Does the city get 
its money’s worth? Do the actual results justify 
the vast expenditure? Do our public schools suc- 
cessfully train our children to be fine, strong, 
efficient men and women of high ideals and char- 
acter? The answers to these questions vitally 
touch the whole future of our democratic insti- 
tutions. While we have no standard of measure- 
ment and no adequate means of impartial ap- 
praisal of the objects and results of public edu- 
cation there is reason to fear that traditional 
scholarship and culture occupy too large a place 
in the program. Education is of little value un- 
less it can be put to practical use. Training in 
observation, judgment, decision, strong, clear, 
accurate and logical thoughts and expression is 
at once more difficult and more vital than ab- 
Stract knowledge and _ intellectual attainment. 
True education should put character first, power 
or efficiency second, and the mere acquisition of 
knowledge last in importance. Training in truth, 
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honesty, sincerity, cleanliness of body and mind, 
hygiene, care and rearing of children, respect for 
law and for the rights of others, the dignity of 
labor and pride in doing a good job, self-reliance, 
loyalty and high-minded patriotism—these are 
some of the products which the state should ask 
in return for its investment in public schools. 
To my mind there are four pressing needs in 
the administration of our New York schools. 
First—In the elementary schools we need a 
more varied and interesting curriculum eliminat- 
ing useless abstract subjects and including more 
handwork and training of the senses, not to fit 
children for any specific vocation, 
but merely as a part of a well- 
balanced program for the develop- 
ment of all the faculties of the child. 
Second—For the large number of 
children who do not intend to take 
a high scltool course, we need a 
rounding out of the elementary 
school work,with the addition of a 
ninth year, and _ well-defined and 
complete vocational and commercial 
courses. 
Third—For the fifty per cent. of 
‘our school children who are unable 
even to complete the elementary 
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economic necessity to leave school 
and go to work with no ade- 
quate preparation, we need a _ comprehen- 
sive system of continuation classes such as are 
found in Milwaukee to give further instruction to 
those children for at least ON€-half day a week until 
they reach the age of sixteen or eighteen years. 

Fourth—With half a million adults who do not 
speak the English language and quarter of a mil- 
lion who cannot read or write in any language, 
we need night schools all the year round for 
teaching English to foreigners. 

But in addition we need throughout the entire 
system a fair impartial appraisal of results not 
only in academic scholarship, but in efficiency, in 
character and in citizenship. Every item of the 
curriculum should be fearlessly challenged to 
show its value in practical benefit to the child. 
No traditions of the past and no pride of profes- 
sional opinion should stand in the way of such a 
test of actual results. Too much time has been 
wasted under the specious plea of mental disci- 
pline. We shall never train strong men and 
women by making school work all play. Strength 
in school, as out of school, is developed only in 
struggling with difficulties and overcoming ob- 
stacles. But mental discipline can be acquired 
in useful as well as in useless tasks. Drill in 
English spelling is not less valuable as mental 
discipline than drill in Latin verbs, a through 
mastery of arithmetic, intelligent grasp of every 
day problems and quick and accurate results are 
not less valuable as mental training than a dis- 
couraging struggle with geometry or algebra 
which is never really mastered. We are not only 
spending vast sums of taxpayers’ money, but we 
are spending precious years of children’s lives, 
and we must spare no effort to spend them wisely 
and fruitfully—Address to Board of Trade. 
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When we find a great established thing we 
think little enough about it. As children, most 
of us accepted, without thought or obligation, 
those time-honored institutions, father, mother. 
family, meals, clothes and sleeping accommoda- 
tions, the most vital and necessary provisions 
for our comfort and existence. 

Our experience as participants in educational 
service too often brings out our selfish instincts. 
Our pay, our days and hours of work, our vaca- 
tions, our freedom from supervision, loom large 
most of the time. But back of these and better 
than them, being the sustenance of our better 
selves, is the great soul of the educational service, 
the American ideal of race betterment through 
the public training of the young; the spirit that 
inspired Franklin’s and Jefferson’s and Wash- 
ington’s and Adams’s utterances upon the need 
of public schools. 

Our formalism, content, reluctance to change, 
blindness to newer needs; as well as our appe- 
tite for progress, our instinct to know and adopt 
means to that highest professional perfection for 
which we were born into this world—our faults 
and our virtues, need correction or enlargement 
by the widest and best influences we can com- 
mand. Therefore we organize. Wherever there 
are teachers there are combinations. They may 
be formed for personal ends; increase of pay or 
permanence of position, but sooner or later a high 
aspiration for great service asserts itself in all 
such unions. The natural motion of commerce, 
industry and trade seems to be inward. toward 
the pocket of the central man. But education is 
a radiating force, from one outward to many. 
Greed never prospers in it. Giving rather than 
taking characterizes it. That he may give more 
and better, the schoolman seeks contact with 
workers in his own field and wishes to extend the 
territory of his organization. Our predecessors 
organized the N. E. A. with that purpose stated 
in the preamble. The organization continues to 
further that end. The breezy Kansas teacher 


wants to experience, at first hand, the refinement 


of the Massachusetts academy. The proud 
provincialism of New York is widened by the 
sturdy common sense of the ideas of Idaho. The 


wider the selection of speakers the broader and 
better the work of the Association becomes. It 
is in nv sense sectional. Its national scope has from 
the beginning been prominent. 

sesides this personal benefit to members ren- 
dered by special departments devoted to teach- 
ing this and that, or to presenting facts which 
appertain to the financial welfare of teachers, 
the N. E. A. has exercised a potent influence up- 
on public duty and responsibility for putting edu- 
cation in the front rank of governmental respon- 
sibilities. Whenever a governor, a president or 
other prominent public man is put upon the 
platiorm the work you have undertaken becomes 
more dignified. 

It is not enough that the organization by its 
meetings, practical and inspirational,: shall profit 
me personally. We cannot rest satisfied with 
just our own success in the field. We must have 
a larger hope than self-support and’ satisfaction. 
The suffragists, the methodists, the abolitionists, 
the Salvation Army, every organization which 
has aroused the anti-selfish and super-worldly 
forces of men, gets itself into vassalage to a Cause, 
—of.temperance or whatever it may be. The Cause 
of Education, in that sense, is a necessity to our 
spiritual health. The religio medici invests the 
physician with a sacredness such as is more 
necessary to work like ours than to his. We 
must have loyalty to something greater than the 
biggest superintendent. Our devotion will have 
something epic and religious, beyond and above 
the rules, the program and the course of study. 
It has in it the essence that the sanctified Chris- 
tian feels is signified in the phrase “The Church,” 
that the intense patriot reads into the word 
Country. No single agency by which this larger 
devotion to a great service is conserved is com- 
parable to a national organization. Its 
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of territory, its monster meetings expand the 
realization of every participant and re-assure him 
that his service is a part of something that is very 
important, very great and very dignified. 

Beside your first-rate service to the particular 
children you teach or supervise you have an ob- 
ligation to advance the public recognition of the 
worth and need of education. Compared with 
its possibilities, compared with the hopes its 
American founders conceived for it, public 
schooling is a disappointment. It is still too 
much of a system for giving jobs to people satis- 
fied to pass for second-rate in the world’s esti- 
mate of necessities. The supreme importance 
of the ideals of education do not weigh with the 
average man so much as his recollection of the 
kind of person you are and I am. But you and I 
have devoted ourselves to a realization of the 
dreams of the Fathers of the Republic. The re- 
spect due to the American ideal of free schools 
is a vital conception to which we owe a sacred 
duty. By means of a National Organization we 
further this regard. The greatest of living men 
will not decline to address its meetings. They 


<@-4 


will consider themselves honored. The press 
will spread broadcast their utterances upon 
themes of transcendental import. These men, 
in turn, become quickened in realization of the 
supreme need and worth of education. The 
cause advances; the nation profits. 

Those are the three main reasons why a Na- 
tional Educational Association should be sup- 
ported by me. I should go to its conventions, 
not only for my own benefit, but for my 
country’s sake. I should support the organiza- 
tion with dues and good word whether I can afford 
to attend its distant meetings or not; and 
whether it treats my views with deference or 
with scorn. 

For the N. E. A. is the biggest thing we have 
in the line of our own business; it is greater than 
any Horace Mann or William Harris; it is greater 
than the sum of all its parts. My position in my 
corner: yours in your corner, are better and 
worthier, this hour, because of the N. E. A. 
30th they and it, ten, twenty, fifty years, hence, 
will be better and worthier yet. 


es. 





THE GREAT LAW 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


In ‘‘The Light of Asia’ 


Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good; 
Only its laws endure. 
This is its touch upon the blossomed rose, 
The fashion of its hand-shaped lotus leaves; 
In dark soil and the silence of the seeds 
The robe of Spring it weaves; 
That is its painting on the glorious clouds, 
And these its emeralds on the peacock’s train; 
It hath its stations in the stars; its slaves 
In lightning, wind and rain. 
Out of the dark it wrought the heart of man, 
Out of dull shells the pheasant’s penciled neck; 
Ever at toil, it brings to loveliness 
All ancient wrath and wreck. 
It maketh and unmaketh, mending all; 
What it hath wrought is better than hath been; 


Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans 
Its wistful hands between. 
This is its work upon the things ye see, 
The unseen things are more; men’s hearts and minds, 
The thoughts of peoples and their ways and wills, 
Those, too, the great Law binds. 
It will not be contemned of any one; 
Who thwarts it loses, and who serves it gains; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and bliss, 
The hidden ill with pains. 
It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, tomorrow it will judge, 
Or after many days. 
Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey! 
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THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BY O. M. PLUMMER 


Member Board of Education, Portland, Uregon, and President Department School Administiation, N. E. A. 


“We shall expect every aggressive, up-to-date superintendent to bring at least one member of 
his Board of Education to take part in the School Administration Department of the N. E. A, in 
New York City, July 5.” This was the statement I made before the Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment at Detroit in February last, and it,seemed to find ready response in that large gathering. A 
good school board is guided largely by the judgment of its superintendent, and a request that a 
member of the board accompany him to New York will, in nine cases out of ten, be granted. 

Year after year superintendents have been going to the national gatherings; have rubbed el- 
bows with their fellow teachers from all parts of the United States; have taken back. to their home 
cities all sorts of inspiration; have presented these matters to their board in a spirit of enthusiasm 
only to meet with a cold, unfeeling response. They were sowing seed on stony, unprepared 
ground. What would have been the result had some member of their board been in attendance 
with them at the national meeting? 

I have been a member of the Board of Education for only three years, but have attended the na- 
tional meetings at Salt Lake City, St. Paul and Oakland, and can safely say that more satisfaction 
has come to me through these three meetings than could have been experienced by twenty-five 
years of routine work under the usual stay-at-home policy. 

It is not with the expectation of telling our superintendent how to conduct our schools that I 
attend these meetings, rather that I may be in a position to respond readily to his suggestions and 
support him thoroughly in his policy. 

No doubt great good comes from listening to various addresses in the different departments, 
but in my opinion the greatest benefit cotnes from the personal contact and lobby talks with the 
different people having to do with education in all of its various branches. 

No member of a Board of Education can spend a week associating with elementary, high school 
and university teachers; with superintendents, heads of universities and colleges, without becom- 
ing more sympathetic in the handling of questions which affect boys and girls. Too long have 
school people looked upon a Board of Education as something apart from the school system, 
thinking that perhaps as a body of men, they look at schools, not from the standpoint of the boys 
and girls, but rather from that of the taxpayer. It seems absurd that superintendents should be 
sent annually to these national gatherings to keep abreast of the best in education, while the 
members themselves always remain at home. 

If the interest of last year at Oakland and the present interest being indicated in the School Ad- 
ministration Department of the N. E. A. be any criterion, this department will, within a short time, 
come into its own and be one of the most important and largest attended in the whole associa- 
tion. The New York meeting will be a clearing house, and it should be our duty to put through 
that clearing house all of our new ideas and to Cariy away from it the ideas of others. 

Only a year or so ago, our Board authorized a new feature in school work; patted themselves 
on the back, thinking a like work had never been attempted anywhere in the United States. 
Much to our surprise the Journal of Education carried a story a few weeks later describing a 
similar work, which had been successfully carried on in one of the southern cities for fifteen years. 
There should be no excuse for these things. There is no copyright on ideas in education. Every 
city is glad to be copied; every superintendent glad to have his ideas adopted. 

No Board of Education will ever appropriate any money which will be of more profit to their 
community than that which they authorize for the attendance of one or more of their members 


at the National Education Association meetings. Any one of several ideas which they may 
bring back from these national gatherings may result in the benefiting of conditions in their own 
city many fold. Any person who takes upon himself the duty of a member of the 


Board of Education should be willing to devote some time during his term of office to attendance 
at conventions of school people. 

No program of the School Administration Department was ever prepared before which cov- 
¢red so thoroughly the entire United States. We have representatives from Boston, New York, 
New York State, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montana, Portland, Oregon; Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Kentucky and Georgia. Presidents of Boards of Education from three of the 
largest cities in the entire United States are on the program; women of state and national impor- 
tance are also scheduled. 

Again let me repeat, and make it most emphatic, that the superintendent who does not seé 
to it that some member of his board goes to New York this year, will lack educational vision, and 
I wish to ask every superintendent to consider this a personal appeal, and if they have not al- 
ready done so, that they put the matter up to their board at once. 
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Statistics as to why children drop out of school early are “facts for agitation.” It is time 
to drop investigations and statistics and do something constructive.—Charles A. Prosser. 
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VIEWS ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


In the United States the free school system is adminis- 
tered directly and indirectly largely through Boards of 
Education, and there is little likelihood that schools will 
be otherwise administered in the near future. 

We recently suggested the following questions in which 
members of city Boards of Education are more or less 
interested and with the questions we here present the re- 
plies :— 

1. Do you think there is a tendency to leave the inter- 
nal affairs of the schools more or less to the superin- 
tendent? 

29 To give the superintendent more or less voice in 
the choice of teachers and in their removal? 

8. To give the superintendent more or less voice in the 
selection of textbooks? 

4. Is there more or less tendency toward dictation of 
the school policy by persons or parties in the community 
who are not primarily educational in their interests? 

5. Are the tendencies suggested in questions 1 to 4 
helpful or harmful in their influence? 

6. What would be a good size for a Board of Educa- 
tion in a city of less than 100,000 population? 

7. In a city from 100,000 to 500,000 ? 

&. Ina city above 500,000? 

9. Is it better to have the Board of Education ap- 
pointed or elected? 

10. If appointed, by whom should it be appointed? 

11. Should members of Boards of Education serve in- 
definitely unless recalled by popular vote? 

12. If not, what is a good length of term? 

18. Should a Board be of an even or an odd number 
of members? 

14. Should there be any members ex-officio? 
who? 


If so, 


15. Do you think a Board of Education should have 
the entire charge of the use of moneys for the schools? 

16. Should the Board of Education determine how 
much shall be raised? 

17. In what respects should the superintendent be 
entirely independent of the Board of Education? 

18. In what respects should the superintendent have 
the initiative and the Board of Education the final word? 

19. Should the superintendent be on tenure? If he is 
to be on tenure, how long should he serve on trial before 
he is on tenure? 

20. If not on tenure, for how long a term should he 
be elected ? 

21. In what respects should principals and teachers 
not be allowed to go over the head of the superintendent 
to members of the Board of Education? 


22. To what extent should principals have a voice in 


the choice and dismissal of teachers? 

23. To what extent should principals be consulted in 
the selection or dismissal of the superintendent? 

24. To what extent should teachers be consulted in 
the choice or dismissal of the principal of their school? 

25. To what extent should teachers be consulted in 
the choice or dismissal of the superintendent? 

26. To what extent should teachers and principals be 
consulted in the selection of textbooks? 

Editor. 
-_—O-— 
Frep L. Keeter, 
State Superintendent, Michigan. 

An efficient school system depends upon three factors— 
an efficient Board of Education in its place, an efficient 
secretary of the Board of Education in his place, and an 
efficient superintendent of schools in his place. A better 
understanding of the specific duties of each of these three 
will guarantee a more efficient school system. Fortunately 
there is evidence of this saner readjustment in the ad- 
ministration of school affairs. Common sense business 
methods in the conduct of municipal affairs in general are 
pervading the realm of the public school. There is a need 
of applying approved business methods to the manage- 
ment of school systems. The meetings of Boards of Edu- 
cation should not be devoted to buying a new hinge for a 
door or a gross of lead pencils. 

The Board of Education stands in the same relation 
to the school system that the Board of Directors of a 
corporation does to that corporation. Upon the Board of 
Education rests the responsibility of selecting an efficient 
business secretary and an efficient superintendent. The 
magnitude of this is not equaled by any other duty. Wit! 
the selection of these two, the Board delegates the 
management of affairs of business detail and of affairs of 
education. Such affairs of detail that in the adminis- 
tration of private business would be delegated to a secre- 
tary or clerk should be cared for by the secretary of the 
Board of Education. The management of school business 
should be dignified. 
for efficiency. 

The place of the superintendent of schools is in edu- 
cational work. 


The fixing of responsibility makes 


His duty is that of supervision—super- 
vision of grades, supervision of the teachers, supervision 
of the working out of the course of study—his is a pro- 
fessional work. He should not be burdened with affairs 
of business. He should not attend to the replacing of 
broken window panes; he should not answer the tele- 
phone and waste his time doing work which could be done 
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by an office girl for ten dollars a week. His work places 
him’ in a position to know schools and to know teachers. 
He knows what qualifications are necessary. He knows 
which teachers are carrying out his educational policies. 
The success educationally of the school depends upon the 
co-operation of all teachers with the superintendent. No 
member of the Board of Education can know the pro- 
fessional side as he can. His choice therefore in the 
selection of the teaching force should dominate. This 
should also be true in the selection of textbooks. The 
Board of Education that refuses to allow this, by such 
refusal admits a lack of wisdom on its part in the se- 
lection of a thoroughly efficient superintendent of schools. 


a 
F. E. Downes, 
Superintendent, Harrisburg. 


The city superintendent usually possesses whatever 
power he deserves, though this is not universally the case. 
The matter of tactfulness has much to do with the degree 
of his administrative influence. There ought to be in- 
serted in the rules and regulations of every city school 
district a section imposing upon the superintendent the 
responsible duty of nominating the teachers under him, 
just as those same rules make him personally answerable 
for unsatisfactory results in teaching. Responsibility for 
professional results without full professional authority in 
vital matters which have to do with the working out of 
these results, is a deplorable condition anywhere, and is 
particularly disastrous in a school system. This same 
power of initiative on the part of the superintendent 
should obtain in the removal of teachers for inefficiency 
and other legitimate causes. 

As to the selection of textbooks, while it is reasonable 
to suppose that the superintendent is in a better position 
to judge as to the merit of textbooks than is the average 
school director, it does not necessarily follow that he is 
always a better judge than many of his professional 
subordinates. Should the superintendent select a High 
School Greek text, if he has no acquaintance with the 
Greek language himself? Most assuredly not. He must 
rely on the judgment of his Greek teacher in this instance. 
In other words, the superintendent should confer freely 
with his teachers on the textbook question, before making 
his recommendations. His final decision should be based, 
as a rule, upon a combination of his own personal judg- 
ment and that of the professional experts under him. It 
is needless to state that for a School Board to arrogantly 
assume the prerogative in this particular, without expert 
advice or sanction, is, to say the least, most unfortunate. 

In many cities, even in the absence of definite rules 
upon these questions, the influence of the tactful superin- 
tendent has been so effective, and his wisdom and judg- 
ment so unquestioned, that he has gradually taken to him- 
self without interference or criticism, and even without 
authority fixed by rule, the powers which legitimately be- 
long to him. The power of the superintendent often de- 
pends largely on his ability to inspire confidence in his 
motives and actions. 

But just as it is to be desired that the superintendent 
be given the utmost authority in matters strictly pro- 
fessional, so it is the part of wisdom for him to leave to 
the School Board the conduct of its business affairs. The 
erection of school buildings and all the various duties 
that are thereby involved, such as selecting sites, ap- 
proving plans, etc., are fundamentally prerogatives of 
Boards of Education, and it is just as much out of place 
for the superintendent to dictate here, as it is for the 
Board to overrule the superintendent, or interfere with 
him, in matters purely professional. Doubtless, many 
superintendents are able,-through special training and 
wide experience, to give expert advice upon certain im- 
portant business propositions of their Boards; but it must 
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also be remembered that at times there are those on 
Boards of Education who are likewise competent to 
advise the superintendent in professional matters. In 
either case, whether on the part of the superintendent or 
the Board, advice should be eagerly sought from all 
sources available, and should be freely given upon invita- 
tion. There is no good reason why there should be any 
lack of harmony on the part of those in authority in the 
settlement of any of these questions. 
—- 
CHARLES A. WAGNER, 
Commissioner of Education, Delaware. 

“In what respects should the superintendent be entirely 
independent of the Board of Education?” 

Assuming that the statement, “the superintendent is the 
executive officer of the Board,” is a merely descriptive ex- 
pression, it may also be definitive, and then means that 
the superintendent shall execute decrees of the Board; 
but such decrees of the Board must be limited to certain 
areas. Our problem then is to determine the respective 
areas within which the superintendent must act, and to 
delimit those in which he initiates and executes from 
those in which he merely executes. 

A detailed enumeration would be space-consuming and 
could then be merely suggestive. The principle of divi- 
sion is very important, however, and its statement is here 
presumed to be made. 

Planning and direction of school work requires expert 
knowledge, trained ability, experienced judgment. These 
are the assumed special capabilities of the superintendent. 
In this field he must be free to initiate and to execute, 
while being held vigorously responsible for results when 
he has had such a free hand. 

To determine the school policy, which means to crys- 
tallize the sense and sentiment of the community into 
rules and directions, this requires an intimacy with the 
feelings of the community, so that the common will shall 
find expression through enactment; this is the true 
theoretic and actual province of the Board. Given a 
Board that senses the situation thus, and a superintend- 
ent that realizes his relations in terms resembling those 
stated, and all middle-ground and overlapping territory 
will also be amically covered. 

“Democracy” balks at giving way to expert judgment, 
yet it sends for a physician for a member of the family 
and for a veterinarian for the family horse. Very good. 
Correlate the activities of Board and superintendent in 
the same way; leave to the “common judgment” of the 
Board problems which such “common judgment” is fitted 
to handle and to pass upon. Reserve for the skilled judg- 
ment of the superintendent the matters which require the 
special skill of expert knowledge and specialized expe- 
rience. When a practical question arises, see which kind 
of judgment must be appealed to for the answer, and 
you can decide within which field that question lies. 

ctaetics 
TuHomAS E, FINEGAN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education and Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, New York. 

My experience within recent years leads me to believe 
that the general tendency in the administration of city 
school systems is to place all professional matters under 
the general direction of the superintendent of schools. 
The judgment of the superintendent in the selection of 
teachers and in the recommendation of textbooks is more 
generally respected than in previous years. We have not, 
however, moved with the rapidity or to the extent along 
these lines which is essential for an orderly and efficient 
administration of school systems. The feeling is still too 
general on the part of many members of Boards of Edu- 
cation that their responsibility demands that they shall 
concern themselves with all questions of detail in the ad- 
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ministration of the school system and that their judz- 
ment is superior to the judgment of the superintendent of 
schools. If a Board of Education is not willing to defer 
to the judgment of its superintendent on the purely pro- 
fessional quéStions involved in the management of the 
schools, there should be a change in the superintendency 
of the city and a superintendent should be chosen whose 
judgment on these questions will be respected by the 
Board. 

In my judgment the population of a city should not 
generally determine the number of members on a Board 
of Education. The ideal number of members on a Board 
of Education is five or seven. In my judgment seven is 
a more desirable number for cities generally than five. 
Seven is not so large a number as to be cumbersome and 
it is more troublesome for outside forces having no rela- 
tion to the schools to control four men than it is three, if 
such forces undertake to control the action of a Board of 
Education. In the smaller cities of the state members of 
a Board of Education should be elected by the people of 
the city. The election should be separate and independent 
of all municipal elections or other municipal affairs. In 
Cities of 100,000 or less sufficient interest may generally 
be aroused in the school system to make it feasible to 
choose members of a Board of Education by this method. 
There are objections to the election of members of a 
Board of Education in cities having a much larger popu- 
lation than 100,000. The expense of conducting the elec- 
tion and the inability generally to create the interest 
necessary for the selection of suitable members renders 
the desirability of election of members of a Board of 
Education by popular vote somewhat doubtful. In such 
cities members of better attainments will he obtained 
through appointment by the mayor than through selection 
at a popular election. 

Members of a Board of Education should not have an 
indefinite term of service. In a Board of five or seven, 
the term of each member should be either five or seven 
years, and one member should be chosen annually. This 
method will give constancy to the school system, will 
afford occasion to remove ° inefficient or objectionable 
members, and give the city an opportunity to inject new 
blood in its Board of Education and to gradually change 
any policy of educational administration which is essen- 
‘ial to the welfare of the school system of the city. 


A school system should be organized so that a city 
superintendent is to be recognized not only as the chief 
educational officer of the school system but as the chief 
executive officer of such system. The superintendent of 
schools should be responsible for the general administra- 
tion of the schools of the city upon the broad general 
policies which are determined by the Board of Education, 
The superintendent of schools should take the initiative 
in the selection of teachers, in the preparation of courses 
of study, in the institution of new phases of work, in the 
removal of inefficient teachers, and in all other matters 
pertaining to the general management of the school sys- 
tem. The superintendent should be in harmony with the 
general spirit of the Board of Education and should be 
the leader of the community in educational matters. He 
should present his plans to the Board of Education for 
discussion and consideration and should be able to con- 
vince the Board of the wisdora of the policies which he 
desires to adopt. 

Generally, I think, a superintendent should serve at the 
pleasure of the Board. It is decidedly to the disad- 
vantage of a superintendent to serve for a fixed period 
of time. If a superintendent is chosen for five years, at 
the end of his term opportunity is given for his removal 
by those who may be opposed to him. A Board of Edu- 
cation will often elect a new superintendent at the expira- 
tion of a superintendent’s term when such Board would 
not be willing to make an issue against the superintendent 
and remove him, which they would be required to do if 
the superintendent served subject to their pleasure. If a 
superintendent is to have a fixed term, it should be for 
not more than five years. 

A large, strong and efficient school system cannot be 
administered without proper discipline. The entire force 
must understand that there is a head to the system and 
that the authority of such head is to be respected. A 
Board of Education or a committee of a Board should 
not generally transact business with principals and with 
teachers. If principals and teachers or committecs 
representing the teachers come to a Board of Education 
with matters pertaining to their interests and the interests 
of the school system, they should be instructed to go to the 
superintendent of schools and that officer should be given 
the prior right to pass on such questions. If the super- 
intendent does not adjust matters of this kind with good 








judgment and with respect to the rights of the parties con- 
cerned and to the equities in the case, a Board of Educa- 
tion should have the final authority to determine such 
questions. All proceedings looking to the removal of 
teachers and to charges against them should be instituted 
under the general direction of the superintendent of 
schools. Teachers should have the right to be heaid 
before the Board of Education, or a committee repre- 
senting that Board, upon questions involving their per- 
sonal rights. If sound administration is to be procured 
in school systems and if discipline is to be maintained, 
teachers should not be permitted to interfere with such 
organization and administration by being given the 
authority to present charges to the Board of Education 
against the superintendent. 

A Board of Education cannot administer a sound school 
system without independence in financial matters. The 
amount of money to be apportioned for school purposes 
should not be dependent on the attitude of a 
common council or the municipal authorities. There 
should be a provision in the general law of the State 
providing a general method of raising funds for city 
school systems. A special tax levy should be provided 
for each city and a method should be provided by which 
sufficient funds should be raised, subject to proper check, 
which would enable the Board of Education to administer 
a progressive school system in accordance with the de- 
mands of the present day and the general attitude of the 
public upon educational affairs. 


ed 


J. M. Mitts, 
Superintendent, Ogden, Utah. 


In most states members of Boards of 
elected or appointed to office to serve the needs of the 
people. They are supposed to keep in touch with the tax- 
payers and the patrons on the one side and the profes- 
sional school people on the other, and to serve as a 
balance wheel and equalizer of educational matters in 
the community. 

The men who make the best Board members are men 
who have had an extended experience in dealing with 
individuals. Those who are the poor Board members are 
the ones who have failed to recover from the methods in 
practice a generation ago. A Board member who insists 
on meddling with all the trifling details of daily procedure 
will keep a school system in endless turmoil. He seems 
to enjoy sitting in his office and have timid, submissive 
women—both male and female—call and receive his 
sudden compilations of wisdom. He confidentially im- 
parts instruction on all subjects pertaining to schools. He 
not only invites those who have complaints to run to him 
with them but also persuades those who have no com- 
plaints that they really are aggrieved. These petty and 
trifling matters should be left entirely with principals and 
superintendents for settlement, unless there is a real 
case of appeal, and then, that there may be no injustice 
done anyone, the Board of Education is the body that 
should hear this appeal in the presence of those accused, 
if it has gone through the regular channels in reaching 
that body. Any complaints on the part of a teacher, a 
principal cr a parent that are not of sufficient importance 
to bring before the Board, as a Board, should never be 
listened to by individual members of the Board. The 
right of appeal should never be denied. Neither should 
members of the Board of Education listen to idle gossip 
which the “peddlers” cannot boldly defend in the presence 
of the ones against which it is aimed. Violation of these 
principles on the part of Board members is the cause of 
more disruption in a school system that any other one 
thing. Generally the new Board member is the one most 
guilty of these childish, petty acts, and his period of doing 
“stunts” covers no more than his first term of office. He 
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then becomes a good member. Too often after he has 
learned the best methods of good behavior in this posi- 
tion he is relegated again to the ranks to give another the 
same training. Much is said about the training and quali- 
fications of teachers, principals and superintendents while 
a Board member may come to the throne with musty 
ideas of a generation that is past and gone. If he hap- 
pens to be an aggressive character irreparable damage is 
done to the school system, and the community exclaims: 
“Man, proud man, dressed in a little brief authority here 
below plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven as to 
make the angels weep.” 

Board members today should be progressive enough to 
know that our social, economic and educational institutions 
are modernizing themselves and that we are living in the 
land of America and in the twentieth century. Happily 
many school systems are blessed with Boards that know 
their places and keep them. This results in progress, 
There are places where Board members have had to take 
the initiative in snatching school systems from a lot of 
pedagogical fossils who hold to the old and refuse to try 
the new. Such Boards are serving the will of the com- 
munity. They have felt the pulse of the parents and have 
responded even against the protests of a set of teachers 
who after running in a beaten groove for a generation 
have been unable to turn aside to let the progress of the 
Education needs more such men and 
there is little danger of this class of live wires behavinz 
in such a manner as to injure the prospects of the youth, 
or to give him a training that unfits him for life. The 
wise Board of Education, like the wise Corporation 
Board, will keep its hand on the throttle and get the very 
best service out of all of its employed experts. It would 
have every one know his place and keep it, the Board 
members showing by example how this can be done. 


world pass by. 


tse eee 
Mary D. Braprorp, 
Superintendent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

To your first four questions my answer is “more,” 
“more,” “more,” and, again, “more.” This judgment is based 
upon the experience of the past six years as superintend- 
ent of a growing city now containing over 30,000 people, 
and upon a comparison of this experience with what I 
know to have happened in former times in this and in 
other cities of our state. 

During the past six years there has been only one 
instance of importance where an attempt has been made 
by a member of the School Board to meddle with schocl 
management. This was a complaint against an elementary 
school principal made at a regular session of the Board. 
A motion was immediately passed referring the matter to 
me for investigation. The complete refutation of the 
by the Board member resulted, together 
with the discovery of their gossip-shop origin. Another 
incidental result was the animosity of the man, and his 


charges made 


negative vote upon the question of my reappointment 

I have been troubled only a little with attempts to in- 
fluence the selection of teachers, and not at all during the 
past three years. The Board was induced six years ago 
to pass a resolution favoring the election of trained teach- 
ers; the public was not slow in realizing the improvement 
in the schools which resulted from a better qualified teach- 
ing force. that Miss 


i 
“a tax-payer” and is a nice girl, no longer 
} 


1 


The arguments So-and-so is tl 


daughter of 


awas 1 m —_ ° ° 
avail. My recommendations, based upon merit and sup- 


ported by facts, committee, 


are thoroughly discussed in 


and their report is rarely if ever questioned by the Board 
I recall but one attempt in the six years to secure ti 
introduction of a textbook by influencing members of the 


Board. The promoter of a certain 
undertook to rush action upon his wares in the texth 


system of writing 
committee, atter “working up” the chairman. I took a 


decided stand in opposition to this attempt, at the same 
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time urging an investigation of the condition of writing 
in the public schools, and was supported by the majority 
of the committee. A subsequent exposure of the agent’s 
methods was sufficient to put a quietus upon the business. 
Care is taken to set forth in committee meeting the merits 
of the book desired, and the advantages to the schools of 
the adoption proposed. 

These tendencies towards giving the superintendent 
more power in all these matters cannot result otherwise 
than helpfully to the school interests everywhere, provided 
the superintendent is worthy of his place and allows no 
consideration to influence him but the good of the chil- 
dren whose rights and interests he is hired to defend and 
serve. Besides this there will come the benefit resulting 
from keeping independent, self-respecting people in the 
profession, the opposite conditions being the chief cause 
of driving such people out of school work. 

The elected Board is undoubtedly the best, even though 
the process sometimes brings to the membership people 
who know very little about educational affairs. Causing 
people, by means of newspaper articles and reports, to 
think of the great importance of the schools, their cost, 
and the consequent responsibilities of those placed in 
charge of school affairs, will effect an improvement. I 
have observed an increasing care about selection of candi- 
dates, and where women can vote on school questions, as 
in Wisconsin, improvement in the character of the School 
Board is very sure to come, as soon as these voters sense 
their duty, and realize the power of the ballot. 

As to the size of the School Board, I am sure that 
eighteen are too many, and believe that a much smaller 
number would be better. Experience has convinced me 
of that, and it also has convinced me that the tenure 
should be longer than two years. In this city the Board is 
liable to have half its members new every April; the or- 
ganization changes also. Thus the _ superintendent 
becomes the chief reliance for any continuity of policy. 
Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that the more 
decided and progressive the “policy,” the less likely the 
“continuity.” 





The power to determine the amount of money needed 
by the school should certainly rest with the Board of 
Education. The most vital interests of the community 
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should not be left at the mercy of a body like some com- 
mon councils I have known of, whose chief interest is 
to win political prestige by the reputation for an eco- 
nomical administration, and from whom _ the statistics 
about the increasing number of half-time pupils can win 
little attention when placed in competition with questions 
about street paving and saloon licenses. A financially 
independent and responsible School Board is the safe- 
guard of a community’s educational prosperity. 

Giannis 





M. A. Cassipy, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
1: Fe 
2. Under our charter no teacher can be elected who 


is not nominated by the superintendent. 


3. Yes. The superintendent here has entire control of 
this. 
4. Somewhat. 


Sometimes helpful; oftener not. 
Five or three, preferably three. 


8. The same. 


9. Depends upon in whom the appointing power is 
vested. 

10. The one furthest removed from politics. 

11. Yes. 

13. Odd. 

14. I hardly think so. 

15-16. Yes. 

17. Educational administration, selection of texts and 
teachers. 

18. The introduction of new policies. 

19. At first, he should be tried out. If satisfactory, 


he should be kept indefinitely. 


20. During good work and behavior. 

21. Only in appealing from the superintendent’s deci- 
sions. 

22. They should report to the superintendent. 

23-24-25. Not at all, unless charges are pending. 

26. Since these are the tools with which the teachers 
work, they should recommend what they wish to the 
superintendent. If the superintendent is pleased with them 


he should certainly select the books recommended by the 
teachers, 
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Cuarces S. MEEK, 
Superintendent, San Antonio, Texas. 


I believe the tendency is toward leaving the in- 
ternal affairs of the school more and more to the 
superintendent. 

I think also the superintendent is constantly ac- 
quiring more power in selection, the promotion, and 
removal of teachers. 

The selection of textbooks, the making of curricula, 
and all the educational and administrative affairs 
of the school are considered problems that should be 
up to the superintendent exclusively, with the assump- 
tion that he will consult the trained experts who are 
his colleagues and assistants. This authority may 
not be acquired by board rules and regulations, or 
by state laws. 

If the man who holds the nominal position as su- 
perintendent has the leadership to perform all of 
these duties efficiently they will be left to him; if he 
has not the leadership to dominate the situation, board 
rules and regulations cannot sustain his authority. 
The Board of Education and the community will gladly 
permit the superintendent to perform the professional 
service provided he is able to do it. 


ey 
ANDREW W. EDSON, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 
Teachers, principals, superintendents and_ school 


boards are merely the agents or servants of the pub- 
lic. They are selected to do for young people what 
parents are unable to do, either from lack of ability 
and training or of time and opportunity. The agents 
above named each have, or should have, clearly de- 
fined duties, and each should be allowed to work out 
his problem freely and fully. 

The relations between the superintendent and the 
school board should be close and sympathetic. The 
superintendent, elected by the school board and sup- 
posed to be its executive agent, must have a certain 
amount of independence of thought or action. 

The school board, whether elected by the people 
or appointed by the mayor, is sure to have in its 
membership at one time or another men of 
types: efficient business and _ professional 
cranks and reformers, and politicians. 


three 
men, 


Successful business men and professional men of 
large practice, accustomed to deal with large 
problems and to defer to experts and executive heads, 
are clearly the best possible material for a school 
board. If they are thoroughly interested in good 
schools, not in sympathy with a “penny wise, pound 
foolish” policy, if they are willing to give freely of 
their time to an unprejudiced study of the schools, 
and are determined to work fearlessly for the highest 
standards of efficiency, the schools will respond to 
their influence; they will be excellent. 

Educational cranks and ultra-reformers, very likely 
ex-teachers of long ago, are men who keep the schools 
in turmoil. They are quite apt to have their eyes 
fixed either the golden past, and so regard 
whatever is as wrong, or upon the impossible future— 
heights unattainable’ or 


upon 


movements inadvisable. 
These men may be well-meaning men, honest and 
sincere, but visionary, and therefore unsafe leaders. 

Politicians who look at every measure from a per- 
sonal viewpoint, who keep their ears close to the 
ground, hold a sympathetic attitude toward 
every complaint, who jump into the lime-light on 
every possible occasion, are the greatest hindrance 
to genuine progress and efficient management. 
members of the school board delight in 
as champions of the “common people” 
down-trodden misused teachers. 


who 


These 
posing 
and of the 


and They are sat- 
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isfied to decide on ex-parte evidence, to publicly in- 
dicate weaknesses, and to point the finger of scorn 
at those apparently responsible. They baffle and dis- 
courage the superintendent in all his attempts to 
place the school administration on a business basis; 
they turn his thought from constructtve programs of 
far-reaching importance to petty details of a defen- 
sive nature. 

The all-embracing quality that should be found in 
This quality includes 
professional 


a superintendent is leadership. 
teaching ability—scholarship, training 
and experience, so that he may be a genuine teacher 
of teachers: good administrative ability, good sense, 
and untiring energy; moral integrity and strength of 
character; and a capacity for growth. He should 
be a man of high strong convictions, and 
broad views, an inspirational force in the school and 
in the community. 

As executive agent of the school board, the super- 
intendent should keep the school board informed of 


ideals, 


the needs and progress of its schools, should consult 
the members frequently, be present at all committee 
and board meetings, the 


take initiative on all peda- 


gogical questions, including the preparation of a 
course of study, and attend to the endless details of 
school administration. 


The difficulties that arise in any school system, the 
perplexing questions that must be solved, even when 
the best of conditions prevail, make it extremely de- 
sirable that the right men should be on the school 
board, that the right man should be selected as su- 
perintendent, and that the right relations should ex- 
ist between them. These relations should be clearly 
understood and the duties of each definitely stated in 
the general law, charter provisions, or in by-laws. 

In order to have the right men and women as mem- 
bers of the 
of the 


school board, and so insure the 


man as 


selection 
right superintendent, it is necessary 
for the community, through its civic clubs and par- 
ents’ associations, to be alert and interested in all 
school questions. With the right men and women 
to serve the community, most of the debatable ques- 
tions of school policy, school administration and 
school progress will be easily and happily settled, 
and the children in our schools be the gainers. 
——— 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Superintendent, Richmond, Virginia. 
Generally speaking, conditions in the South in edu- 


cational more favorable than ever be- 
fore in the history of that part of our country. 

1. To the Superintendent is being delegated, by 
the district boards, the gen- 
the which means the 
policies and the nomination of 
teachers, selection of textbooks for use in 
the schools. In some the school boards 
grant these privileges and then do not follow the ad- 
vice of the superintendent; but, generally speaking, 
the superintendents in the South have broad powers 
and an abundance of latitude, if they show ability in 
These 


matters are 


custom and action of 
eral 


outlining of the 


management of schools, 
and the 


few cases 


the management of the affairs of the schools. 
tendencies are decidedly beneficial, in most cases, to 


the interest of the schools. 


1e 
2. As to the size of school boards, the large board 
is fast disappearing and, speaking, the 
boards number into 
committees: 


generally 
members, divided 
One on teachers, one on finance, 
and one on buildings and furniture. The recommen- 
dations of each committee are usually ratified by the 
full board without much discord. The method of ap- 
pointment greatly and in the rural sections 
the appointment is, as a rule, not satisfactory. It is 
too far removed from the people. The prevailing 


school nine 


three 


varies 
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method is appointment by an appointing board or 
by the local courts, though in some instances they 
are elected by the vote of the people. In the ctics 
the election is by the city council, and as the mem- 
bers of the city council are elected by the people, 
dissatisfaction with the appointments is not great. 
We believe in a definite term of service for each 
board member—three years—without the right of re- 
call. We do not believe in ex-officio members and 
we do not think that the superintendent should have 
any right to vote in the board. 

3. In matters of finance the rights of the board 
are far from being satisfactory in the South. The 
boards have no authority except to ask city councils 
or boards of supervisors to provide by tax an amount 
sufficient for the schools. The tax tevying power 
never gives the levy that the school boards ask for. 
I am inclined to believe that school boards should 
have the right to levy the tax but they, in that event, 
should be elected by the people or appointed by offi- 
cers elected by the people. 

4. The relation of the superintendent to the 
school board is a most difficult problem on which 
to offer any suggestions. The Virginia method is 
unique, in that all superintendents are appointed by 
a central State Board of Education and owe no al- 
legiance to the local school board. This has its ad- 
vantages and also its disadvantages. I can not help 
but feel that in Virginia, the appointment by the State 
Board of Education, upon the recommendation of 
the local trustees, is possibly the best method that 
we could have. This does not mean that the State 
Board of Education shall be bound by the local trus- 
tees but that, under ordinary circumstances, the 
man preferred by the local Boards of Education will 
be appointed—for a term of years—say four. 

5. Under the law, the superintendent should have 
the following distinct powers, separate from the 
Board of Education :— 

(a) Determination of the qualification of teachers. 

(b) Veto power on school buildings and sites. 

(c) Final voice on courses of study and textbooks 
to be used. 

6. Principals and teachers should have much more 
voice in the schools than they have at present. No 
teacher should be dismissed unless the principal so 





recommends, and if there are inefficient teachers in 
a school building and the principal, by daily contact, 
does not discover it, the first step should be the re- 
moval of the principal. Principals and teachers 
should be consulted as to the dismissal of a super- 
intendent, but they should not be consulted as to the 
appointment of a superintendent, as no superinten- 
dent ought to be in the position of having secured a 
position on the recommendation of principals and 
teachers. In my judgment it is an unwise policy to 
give to the principals the right to nominate new 
teachers for their buildings. The superintendent 
should, from time to time, consult with the princi- 
pals and get from them information about the best 
teachers that they know of, but in the nomination of 
teachers, principals and supervisors, the superintend- 
ent alone should be held responsible. 


ciate nae 
J. A. Koontz, 
Joplin, Missouri. 

In one sense, the superintendent is independent of the 
Board of Education in nothing. There must be a sym- 
pathetic bond of co-operation and fellowship—even friend- 
ship—in all things educational. Without this co-operative 
spirit no superintendent can do his best work. 

The administration of a city school system is an expert 
service, or it is a farce. Being an expert service, every 
phase of it should be initiated by those qualified by 
training and experience, yes, and by natural aptitude, to 
think and act intelligently and progressively in this most 
fundamental division of the work. 

No Board of Education consisting of business and 
professional men is, therefore, qualified to initiate an in- 
telligent school policy, nor could its members give the 
necessary time to it if they were so qualified. They may, 
however, be splendid in counsel and may be able to advise 
intelligently and to judge finally of the advisability of 
certain policies in relation to the financial and social in- 
terests of the community. 

It would seem, then, that the superintendent of schools 
should have the initiative in all things pertaining to the 
educational interests of the city, and no school policy 
should be inaugurated without his recommendation. Im- 
portant policies should be submitted to the Board for its 
approval and should be known to be the policies of the 
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A LESSON FROM THE LUMBER MILL 


Have you ever studied pedagogy in a lumber 
mill? In all the years since in boyhood visits to 
Maine I watched the crude processes of those 
days, a lumber mill has had for me a keen fas- 
cination, and today I would sooner go through 
the latest and greatest lumber mill at Everett, 
Washington, and look unon 40,000,000 feet of 
freshly sawn lumber, every foot of which has been 
handled by machines with individual electrical 
motors, than to see any display of manufactured 
products. 

In all these years one fact has always annoyed 
me. Every board, joist, beam is cut at 6, §, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 feet or some higher even length, 
If a long board is to be cut so as to eliminate a 
knot it must be cut back to an even length. If it 
could make a good board 9 or 11 feet, for in- 
stance, the odd foot must be thrown away to 
bring it back to 8 or 10 feet. 

Everyone recognizes the enormous waste, and 
I always ask a lumber mill master about it, as I 
did at the great Everett mill. 

“Oh,” he said, “nothing will ever be done about 
it. Architects always figure on even lengths, and 
the men in the logging camps figure on even 
lengths; machines are adapted to even lengths. 
Everything keeps step to an even length. It 
And so 
millions of feet of boards, joists and beams 


would be too much bother to change.” 


will be thrown aside annually. 
Oh, the tyranny of traditions 
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Those men have not an old feature in the mill 
apon which they have expended a million dollars, 
Every log pulled out of tne water is treated to 
twelve streams at intense pressure so as to be sure 
that all gravel, sand and grit is forced out to save 
the saw. The electric power is produced by fur- 
naces fed by sawdust which is sucked off the 
floors and sucked up into the furnace. Machinery 
moves every log and beam, and slab, and joist. 
and board. A million dollars for the perfecting 
of the plant, but no power of mind or purpose of 
heart can escape the tradition of even lengths for 
all lumber. 

Do we need to point a pedagogical moral, 
adorn a professional tale? 
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THE CIVIC NATIONAL UNIT IS THE 
RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

This is the age of problems. 

An example may be performed by rule but 
there are no rules for problems. Nothing is a 
problem that can be dealt with by rule. It must 
be solved, put in solution and dissolved until it 
is transparent, until it can be seen through. 

Of all problems in the United States that which 
is most deficient is that of rural life. It is the 
domestic, industrial, social, educational, civic and 
religious problems merged in one. 

Before we can begin to think clearly of rural 
life we must fully realize that its great dis- 
tinguishing feature is that it is not urban: or 
suburban. The city is artificial, the country is 
untrammeled by artifice. The rural problems are 
concerned with nature, the city problems with 
human nature. The city tends to rob one of in- 
dividuality, personality, initiative. In a city a 
man and his family are looked after subcon- 
sciously. The policeman, the fireman, the 
healthman, the garbageman, the ashman, the 
gasinan and others are looking out for him and 
his family. He is not at liberty to keep a horse, 
acow, apig, aturkey, a goose, a duck, ora 
chicken without somebody’s consent, and if he re- 
ceives a permit to keep chickens it is conditioned 
upon the rooster’s having a _ soft pedal on his 
crowing. 








In the country he can keep as many animals 
as he pleases and of as many _ varieties as he 
pleases. He is his own policeman, fireman, 
garbageman, ashman and every other man. 

The man in the city has no care for rain or 
drouth, for wind or flood, for animal or plant 
pests, whereas the man in the country has his 
crops at the mercy of too much or too little water, 
too much or too little sun, and too much or too 
early or too late frost, too many 
crows for his corn, too many geese of 
prairie chickens for his wheat, too many robins 
for his cherries, too many hawks for his chickens. 
Every coop and farm animal has its enemy. He 
has no one to protect him from any of nature’s 
freak notions. 

In the face of all these conditions it must be 
said, without any sentimental flavor, without any 
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reservation, that the solution of rural problems is 
fundamental to the nation’s very existence, not in 
a Fourth of July way but scientifically. 


UNIT OF NATIONAL LIFE. 


At the source of all national hope is a unit of 
national life. A Harvard professor of chemistry 
was recently awarded the famous Nobel prize, 
the first ever awarded a chemist, because he has 
weighed an atom, thus discovering the inorganic 
unit. Hugo DeVries has put himself fully 
abreast of Darwin and Huxley by discovering 
biological unit characters. 

It remained to discover the civic unit, which is 
now thought to be the rural school district unit. 
From this unit a republican form of government 
must be evolved. A federal unit, a state unit, a 
county unit is inconceivable except as the out- 
growth of the local school district unit. If this 
is not perfection there is no safety anywhere up 
the line. 

The city is artificial, the more it is polished into 
perfection the more artificial it becomes. It is 
never a natural, wholesome, healthful civic unit. 
This must be found in the country, where freedom 
of thought and action are possible. 

The most substantial structure in the world 
will crumble and tumble if there are flaws in the 
foundation. No arch will stand if ary stone fails 
of its purpose. The higher and nobler the struc- 
ture the greater will be its collapse. What a 
steady heart, sound lungs, good digestion are to 
health the local school unit is to the county, 
state and nation. 

Why the school district unit? Because this is 
the smallest unit in which property and family 
unite in the expression of local character in the 
acceptance of civic responsibility. 

Many forces have combined and conspired to 
rob this unit of its independence, of its virility, of 
its vitality. Politics and philanthropy have 
worked hand in hand to enervate, emasculate the 
local school district unit. 

The problem of statesman, economist, educator 
and churchman is how to restore this local 
country unit to its place as a sound, vigorous, 
vital fundamental unit of American life. 

It can never be done from without. Here is 
a problem that can never be solved by the city, 
nor by any unit above. A county unit solution 
will be like attempting to cure a weak heart by 
painting the cheeks to bring a youthful color. 
Deceptive possibly beyond the footlights, but will 
not delay decay for a moment. 

How to perfect the local unit is the question. 
One illustration and demonstration will answer 
for many. The old-time physician sought the 
source of physical ills by feeling of the pulse and 
looking at the tongue, but today he uses a tem- 
perature thermometer to detect what is going 
on behind the stenes. 

The country schoolhouse is the blood-testing 
thermometer for the condition of the local unit 
civically, morally, educationally. It is the one 
place where the sentiment and character of the 
entire community are sure to be recorded. 

There may be a few elegant houses in the dis- 
trict, there may be a few young people away to 
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college, one or two families may go to town to 
church and give generously to foreign missions, 
a woman in the district may be a, devoted club 
woman in town and be elected president of the 
state D. A. R., or of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, but nothing of all this indicates the health 
of this local unit in the nation’s structure. That 
can Only be determined by looking at the country 
schoolhouse. That unerringly tests the tempera- 
ture of the system at that unit centre. 

Here and now we deal merely with its sanita- 
tion and health conditions, for these are vital to 
the system all the way up and all the way through. 

The country school unit, whether it be a one- 
room school or a consolidated district, is the only 
unit in the United States in which all homes are 
merged. 





-0-@-e- ¢-e-—__________ 
AMERICA FIRST 


Hon. J. L. McBrien of the United States Bureau 
of Education is taking a noble lead in the patriotic 
inspiration of boys and girls. 

At a Cabinet meeting the suggestion was made 
by. Secretary Daniels for an inter-department 
Flag Day celebration by all the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal, government at the White 
House gardens. This was followed by a confer- 
ence of the department chief clerks in Secretary 
Daniels’ office with Secretary Daniels presiding. 
Mr. McBrien was invited by the Interior Depart- 
ment chief clerk to attend this conference and ex- 
plain his dramatization of the “Continental Con- 
gress” as already planned for the Department of 
the Interior celebration of Flag Day. A pro- 
gram committee was appointed at this confer- 
ence. Secretary Daniels informed us that he had 
the President’s acceptance to deliver an address 
for an inter-department celebration of Flag Day. 
Every department by its representatives present 
expressed the wish for the presentation of the 
dramatization of the Continental Congress. The 
committee appointed requested Mr. McBrien to 
stage it as a feature in this inter-department cele- 
bration. 

In his book, “America First,’* Mr. McBrien 
has surely made the book of the hour in the true 
Americanism and the lofty patriotism that it 
teaches. Every student of current events must 
see the imperative need for such instruction. Be- 
fore the American people realized it the European 
war had erected a Tower of Babel in our midst 
and we found ourselves in a confusion of tongues 
on Old-World problems. The purpose of this 
book is to rebaptize all with the love of our own 
country, revise American ideals and make 
‘‘America First” the national slogan of every man, 
woman and child under the stars and stripes. 

This book, “America First,” presents an oppor- 
tunity for a pageant which is within the reach of 
every community. It is the best setting for a 
safe and sane Fourth of July celebration. 

Never was there such an opportune time for the 
universal use, in school and out, of such a hook 
as Mr. McBrien’s “America First,” 
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THE SYMPOSIUM 


We consider the Symposium in this issue by 
far the most important and significant as re- 
lates to the school administration that has ever 
appeared in any magazine. The responses to 
our request were the most prompt and com- 
plete of any in our experience. 

The topics covered are the most varied, the 
most vital, the most significant ever presented 
in any single issue anywhere, and the responses 
are from all classes of leaders, from a wide 
range of positions and from all parts of the 
country. The success of this second annual 
School Board number is such as to make its con- 
tinuance assured. To all who have contributed 
to its success we are most grateful. 
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OKLAHOMA RECORD 


Since January 9, 1911, there have been great 
achievements in the state university and other 
state educational institutions. The enrollment in the 
State University has more than doubled in five 
years (821 to 1,671), and the number of graduates 
per year has gone from eighty-two to 201. The 
six state normal schools—Ada, Alva, Durant, Ed- 
mond, Tahlequa, Weatherford—enrollment ex- 
clusive of summer sessions has in five years gone 
from 2,268 to 3,748, a gain of seventy per cent. 
And the graduates of the normal schools have 
increased in five years from seventy-three to 457, 
a gain of 512 per cent. 

If we include the College for Women and the 
State Preparatory Schools at Claremore and 
Tonkawa the enrollment in the five years of R. 
H. Wilson’s state superintendency has grown 
from 3,747 to 6,531. 

We wonder if any other state has as good a five- 
years’ record. 
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HOME VISITING 


From earliest time teachers have been urged to 
visit the homes of children, especially in villages 
and in rural districts, but the Albion, Idaho, State 
Normal School has achieved this result by pro- 
viding cards for reports. 

President G. A. Axline is never satisfied with a 
theory that does not work out efficiently. 

The card requires the names of both parents, 
the age of each child in school, the nationality of 
the parents, the church relationship, the tele- 
phone number, the general condition and _ loca- 
tion of the house and the condition as to sanita- 
tion. 

This is filed with the superintendent, who com- 
pares them from year to year. 
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AND STILL THE WONDER GROWS 

Kentucky has taught more than 40,000 adults 
to read in the school year 1915-1916 to whom the 
printed page was sealed before. And not only 
so, but all over the South and into the North this 
great work so nobly started by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart is taking the scales off the eyes of thou- 
sands who could neither read nor write, who, ap- 
parently, would never have been able to read or 
write but for the miraculous work of Mrs. 
Stewart. 


—— ie let 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND ATHLETICS 


Everywhere we see the high school students 
wearing a big letter on their sweaters in honor 
of athletics, but not till now have we known of a 
high school in which students wear a big “G” 
because of superior “scholarship.” The Gilbert 
School, Winsted, Connecticut, has twenty per 
cent. of the high school students earning this 
honor the first year. It is almost as high an 
honor to make a “G” in scholarship as a touch- 
down or home run in athletics. 





DR. IDA BENDER 


The announcement of Dr. Ida Bender’s death 
will cause many men and women in the school 
world to pause in their busy life and recall with 
satisfaction their acquaintance with an exception- 
ally strong leader in education, a wholesome 
woman among women, a genial, loyal friend al- 
ways, brilliant on the platform, graceful in so- 
ciety, a noble character. 
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DELAYED TILL JUNE 29 : 

Several contributors to the Symposium are, 
at the last moment, taken out and go over to 
the next issue, the 29th, because of advertise- 
ments which came in too late for a new make- 
up by which we could have made the sym- 
posium complete. We regret this, but they 
will have a good hearing when they do appear. 
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The Boy Scouts of America have been incor- 
porated by act of Congress with the exclusive 
right to the use of the name. There are 182,000 
boys and 42,000 adults enrolled in the organization. 


Bulletin Number 29, Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 51 Chambers Street, New York City, is 
by far the most useful of all documents for the 
meetings of the N. E. A. 


What passes for mental fatigue comes from 
lack of desire and not from lack of ability 
is one of the latest discoveries in education. 


Rhode Island makes it impossible for any 
member of a Board >f Education to be elected 
superintendent of schools ‘by that board. 


The University of California received more 
than a million dollars in gifts from outside 
sources the past year. 


St. Louis educational leaders will try to have 
the members of the Board of Education ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 


More public schools are named for Frances E. 
Willard than for any other woman, and Louisa 
M. Alcott comes next. 


A college or university without a summer ses- 
sion has some explanation to make. 


“Formal discipline” appears to have withdrawn 
from educational discussion 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MEXICAN MENACE. 

While the State Department has been busy 
preparing an answer to the recent note from the 
Carranza government, demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of American troops, the situation 
in Mexico has grown daily more threatening- 
All over northern Mexico, anti-American meet- 
ings are being held, and a well-organized move- 
ment is in progress to incite fresh raids across 
the border. How far, if at all, this agitation has 
the sanction of the Carranza government is not 
clear; but it is beginning to be doubtful whether 
Carranza, even if he were well disposed, could 
check the demonstrations, for there are signs 
that some of the provinces are getting away 
from his control. It has been found necessary 
to order 1,500 more troops to the border, and 
this is a meagre re-enforcement, in view of the 
threatening situation. The latest and most 
ominous development is a direct notice that the 
Carranza government will regard any further 
movement of American troops south, east or 
west as an act of war. 


STRIPPING THE COAST DEFENCES. 

These additional troops for service on the 
border have been obtained by turning some of 
the artillery companies on the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf of Mexico into infantry. Eleven 
companies have been withdrawn for this pur- 
pose, and an equal number had been taken pre- 
viously. The last official report of the chief of 
coast artillery showed that, at that time, before 
a single soldier had been detailed from the coast 
garrisons for service in Mexico, the coast artil- 
lery was short 10,828 enlisted men and 530 offi- 
cers. And now, nearly one quarter of this origi- 
nally inadequate coast defence force has been 
drawn away to the Mexican border. These 
figures teach a lesson of unpreparedness which 
may yet be a bitter and costly one. 


PREPARING FOR WAR. 

Following quickly upon the notification by the 
Carranza government that the American troops 
would not be allowed to move in any direction 
except north, General Obregon, the Mexican 
Minister of War, issued an order on June 18, 
calling all Mexicans to enlist for service 
against foreign invaders. This was sufficient 
proof that the crisis had passed beyond the point 
where it could be met by ordinary negotiations. 
Mexican troops were assembled at different 
points all along the border, and it was impos- 
sible to predict at what places they might cross, 
to kill and plunder, as they had already done at 
Columbus and elsewhere. In view of these con- 
ditions, President Wilson called out all the mili- 
tia of all the states, not to make war on Mexico, 
but to protect the border. This is the first 
time in our history that such a call has been is- 
sued, but the conditions made it imperative. 

AT ST. LOUIS. 

Last week, it was the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis which held the centre 
of the stage. But it is difficult to arouse any ex- 


citement, when the candidates for President 
and Vice-President are predetermined, and their 
nomination is a mere formality. It would have 
been a relief to some of the delegates if some 
one could have been substituted for Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall; but the needs of the hour sug- 
gested the necessity of following the line of 
least resistance, and that meant his renomina- 
tion. Moreover, Indiana is regarded as an es- 
pecially important campaign state this year, and 
the fact that the Republican candidate for vice- 
president is from that state re-enforced other 
reasons for retaining Mr. Marshall. 


A NEW DEPARTURE, 

The renomination of President Wilson and 
Vice-President Marshall by acclamation, with- 
out taking any ballot, marks a new departure in 
the history of national conventions. It was 
prompted by the earnest desire of the delegates 
to save time and to get away as early as possi- 
ble. It is a precedent likely to be followed in 
future whenever the work of a convention has 
been so clearly cut out for it as in the present 
instance, and there are no favorite sons in sight 
demanding complimentary votes. The feature 
of the occasion was the formal coming back into 
the Wilson ranks of William J. Bryan, who, 
though present not as a delegate but as a news- 
paper man, was called to the platform and made 
a characteristic address, extolling President 
Wilson’s services to the cause of peace, and re- 
viewing in glowing terms the record of the 
Democratic party in legislation. 

JUDGES AND POLITICS, 

President Wilson is credited with having in- 
terposed a personal veto upon the plan to in- 
corporate in the Democratic national platform a 
plank denouncing the acceptance of political 
nominations by members of the bench. It was 
a sagacious thing, if he did it; for the obvious 
personal application of such a plank would have 
aroused the mirth of the nation. Similarly, it 
may be hoped that the resolution introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Thomas of Colorado, for 
a constitutional amendment forbidding any judge 
from being qualified for or eligible to any elec- 
tive office during his continuance in office, or for 
two years thereafter, will be given short shrift. 
There has been nothing undignified or unseemly 
about Mr. Hughes’s conduct, and to pretend 
that there has been and to try to incorporate 
such a pretence either in a party platform or in 
legislation would be petty politics. 

THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 

The woman suffrage question was the only 
one that called out any spirited debate. The 
issue was between the adoption of the majority 
report of the committee on resolutions, which 
declared: “We favor the extension of the fran- 
chise to the women of this country, state by 
state, on the same terms as to men,” and the 
minority report which left the matter to the 
states, with no declaration of the party’s atti- 
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VIEWS ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


“Continued from page 689. 





Board. The superintendent should first be able to con- 
vince his Board that any new departure or any broad edu- 
cational policy to be initiated is a correct one. If he is 
unable to do this, he may have trouble convincing the 
people of the community, and any policy to be really suc- 
cessful must have the support of the people. 

Among the activities that should be initiated and rec- 
ommended by the superintendent and have the formal 
and hearty approval of the Board may be mentioned the 
following :— 

1. Vital changes in the organization of the schools. 

2. Extension of buildings and grounds. 

3. Building plans. 

4. Introduction of new courses of study, or plans for 
vocational and manual work involving outlay of money. 

5. Selection of teachers. 

6. Assignment of teachers. 

7. Dismissal of teachers. 

Selection of textbooks. " 

Some of these items border very closely on the line of 
complete independence of the superintendent. For ex- 
ample, the superintendent’s recommendations on the em- 
ployment, assignment, and dismissal of teachers, and on 
the selection of textbooks, should be rejected only for 
good cause and in no case should the Board be permitted 
to substitute its own selection for that of the superintend- 
ent. Of course, in all this it is assumed that the super- 
intendent is a real man, worthy of his position and that 
he is wise enough to seek counsel from his associates in 
the work whose }adgment he can trust. 

Then there are certain features of the work in which 
the superintendent should be entirely independent of the 
Board of Education—features of which the Board knows 
nothing, and should care less, only as they affect the final 
efficiency of a school; and for this efficiency the superin- 
tendent of schools should be held responsible. Chief 
among these are the details of the course of study and of 
instruction. If a school fails here, it fails utterly; if it 
succeeds here, it succeeds gloriously. There can be no 
real success aside from the embodiment of a personal 
ideal worked out in and through a co-operative, sympa- 
thetic corps of principals and teachers. This requires 
absolute independence and a free hand. 

The superintendent must likewise be independent in 
the assignment, transfer, and gradation of pupils, and in all 
matters of discipline. To have these things interfered 
with in the slightest degree by outside influences is de- 
moralizing and confusing. 

These words are not intended to even suggest antago- 
nism or conflict between the authority of the super- 
intendent and the Board of Education. There should be 
no ground for conflict. On the other hand, as noted in 
the beginning, there should be the frankest and most cor- 
dial co-operation. The good of the cause should be the 
determining element in all cases, but there are certain 
things that in their very nature require expert profes- 
sional service, and, furthermore, the authority for them 
must emanate from a definite source, and in this same 
source the power to execute must inhere. In brief, a 
superintendent of schools must be held responsible for 
results, and if held responsible for results, he must be 
given power commensurate with his responsibility. Any 
interference with his independence in the vital things of 
the schools can but result in total or partial failure in the 
highest aims of the school. 


—_——-Q-— 
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Henry D. HERVEY, 
Superintendent, Auburn, N. Y. 
1-4. With sad lapses here and there, the power of 
the well-equipped and high-minded superintendent in 
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the professional administration of the schools is on 
the increase, and the power ot the politician, the 
graiter and the crank is on the decline. The school 
surveys are helping. 

5. These tendencies are most helpful and encour. 
aging. 

6. A board of five or seven. 

7. A board of seven. 

8. A board of nine, possibly of fifteen. 

9. This would depend largely on local conditions, 
If members are elected by the people, there should 
be a separate election for this sole purpose, so that 
it could not be complicated with political issues. 

10. By the Mayor. 


il. No. ‘ 
12. From three to five years. a 
13. An odd number. 

14. No. 

15. Yes. Divided responsibility is the greatest 


curse of popular government. Give members of the 
board the sole responsibility and then elect men in- 
tellectually and morally able to bear the responsibil- 
ity imposed upon them. The greater the responsl- 
bility vested in an office, the higher will be the 
type of man willing to fill the office. 

16. Yes. 

17. Only in matters definitely fixed by statute. 


18. The superintendent should have the initiative 
in the recommendation of teachers for appointment 
and dismissal, in recommending courses of study, in 
recommending textbooks, and in recommending gen- 
eral educational policies. 


19. Preferably on tenure during good behavior and 
efficiency. The superintendent should have equal 
security with his teachers. The removal of a super- 
intendent should be subject to review by the state 
education authorities to prevent his becoming the 
victim of purely personal or political antagonisms. 

20. If elected for a definite period, the term should 
be at least three years in length. 

21. The right of teachers and principals to appeal 
to the board from the decision of the superintendent 
should not be questioned. On the other hand, no 
teacher with a proper sense of professional honor 
will appeal to the board before he has presented the 
matter to the superintendent and has exhausted 
every possibility of amicable adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty; and no board will entertain a complaint be- 
fore the superintendent has been thus consulted. 
When a matter is carried to the board on appeal from 
the decision oi the superintendent, the superintendent 
should be given the right to be present when the 
appeal is made. 

22. A principal should be consulted by the superin- 

tendent with regard to the choice and dismissal of 
his own teachers. 
: 23. The board should bear the sole responsibility 
in the choice or a dismissal of a superintendent. It 
is doubtful whether, in the long run, the best in- 
terests of the schools will be served if principals be- 
come involved in a matter of this kind. 

24-25. The same principle applies here as in 23. 

26. The advice of teachers and principals should 
be freely sought by the superintendent with ref- 
erence to the selection of textbooks. The responsi- 
bility for recommendation, however, should be borne 
by the superintendent; and both principals and 
teachers should be protected from the possibility 
of controversy over the selection of textbooks. 
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Winning in Every Section of the Country 


From the beginning of its career the success of 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


has not been confined to sectional limits. From Maine 
to California, supervisors and school officials have 
recognized its superiority, and already it is in use ih 
cities and towns in 45 states of the Union—a total of 
over 1,200 places 


Late Spring Adoptions 


of the Entire Series for Basal Use 





The State of Louisiana 
Los Angeles County, California 
Toledo, Ohio Portland, Maine 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Other Representative Places 


Using the Series Wholly or in Part 




















‘ ; Keokuk, Iowa Plainfield, N. J. 
Alameda, Cal. 24 Ottumwa, lowa Santa Fe, N. M. 









Oakland, Cal. Fort Scott, Kan. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pueblo, Colo. Wichita, Kan. Minot, N. D. 
Middletown, Conn. Bangor, Maine Lorain, O. 

Macon, Ga. Biddeford, Maine Marion, O. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho Brockton, Mass. Newark, O. 

Aurora, IIL Fitchburg, Mass. Tiffin, O. 
Bloomington, II. Woburn, Mass. oan Pa. . 
Danville, IIL Alpena, Mich. ilkinsburg, Pa. 
Decatur, Ill. : Menominee, Mich. Williamsport, Pa. 
Peoria, IIL Saginaw, Mich. East Providence, R. I. 
Rockford, IL nit Ypsilanti, Mich. Newport, R. I. 
Springfield, III. Duluth, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hammond, Ind. Eveleth, Minn. Austin, Tex. 
Lafayette, Ind. St. Cloud, Minn. El Paso, Tex. 
Muncie, Ind. Chillicothe, Mo. Galveston, Tex. 

New Albany, Ind. Moberly, Mo. Houston, Tex. 

South Bend, Ind. Kalispell, Mont. North Yakima, Wash. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Lincoln, Neb. ; Eau Claire, Wis. 
Council Bluffs, lowa Atlantic City, N. J. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa East Orange, N. J. Cheyenne, Wyo. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Hon. J. G. Crabbe, who was elected on June 9 
to'the presidency of the State Normal College at 
Greeley, Colorado, has in many ways demon- 
strated exceptional ability. A native of Ohio, a 
graduate of an Ohio university, a Republican 
first, last and all the time, but never an intense 
partisan, he went to Ashland, Kentucky, as city 
superintendent, where his wholly unusual suc- 
cess as one of the educational progressives in 
the state led to his nomination by the Republicans 
as state superintendent, and stranger though he 
was to the people of the state he made a campaign 
so ardent and so appealing that he was elected, 
the only man of his party who has ever held the 
office. When the Richmond, Kentucky, State 
Normal School was vacant he was prevailed upon 
to accept it, following the late Dr. Roark, the 
most popular educator in many respects in the 
state, and he has given that school a genuine na- 
tional reputation, and has himself been one of the 
most conspicuous men of the South in the Na- 
tional Education Association. His promotion to 
Greeley is well deserved. 


H. S. Lehr is one of the men whom it has been 
a joy to know because of what he is, because of 
what he has done, but even more because of the 
monument which he has erected in the Ohio 
Northern University at Ada. 

Fifty years cover much of the best educa- 
tional life of America. 

April 9, 1866, H. S. Lehr began his noble 
career at Ada. The Civil war had closed and a 
new era was opening for the young men and 
women of the United States. 

Mr. Lehr was full of the zeal of the new life. 
He had a great vision, the vitality to attempt its 
realization, and the sanity to keep himself and 
the institution he saw in vision wisely poised. 

Where is there another man now alive, 
still in the range of his life work, who saw the 
first dawn of the idea of a great institution, who 
has seen it grow and multiply until today there 
is a full acre of students ambitious, persistent and 
heroic? 

For more than half of that half century I have 
known Mr. Lehr and have seen the triumph of 
his purpose, the fulfillment of his hope and the 
achievement of his aspiration. 

That which has made Ada_ glorious above 


many other educational institutions is the fact 


that but for the special hope foutid here, but for 
the inspiration of those who had here learned the 
lesson of achievement, that but for the out- 
stretched helping hand, many would never have 
taken the first step toward higher education and 
broader scholarship. 

Ada is an honor to Mr. Lehr and he is and has 
always been an honor to Ada. 


James A. Shawan, who retires from the super- 
intendency of Columbus of his own motion after 
long years of service, is keenly appreciated by the 
teachers and principals of Columbus and by the 
public of that city, but by none more than by his 
host of friends in the National Education As- 
sociation, of which he has been an active and de- 
voted member for many years. He has served 
on many committees of the N. E. A., and of the 
National Council, He has been one of the 
wheel horses in every sense of the word. It isa 
joy to know that, retiring in the vigor of man- 
hood, he has a beautiful farm home to enjoy and 
sons and daughters whose prosperity and nobility 
are a source of comfort and pride. 

Miss Betty Dutton, who retires from the prin- 
cipalship of the Kentucky Street School, Cleve- 
land,, is one of the noblest examples 
of a teacher’s possibilities of influence 
microscopically and telescopically. No mother 
ever watched over her little family more faith- 
fully and skilfully than Miss Dutton has looked 
after every detail of her large family, or more sym- 
pathetically. And yet no man or woman has had 
a broader outlook or a more intelligent grasp of 
great problems and great needs. I think no one 
has attended more sessions of the N. E. A. sum- 
mer and winter than has she, and no one has 
heard so many addresses or been more app:e- 
ciative of the best things. Ten years ago, when 
San Francisco teachers were in despair over the 
horrible condition after the fire, Estelle Carpenter 
wrote to Irwin Shepard appealing for help. Mr. 
Shepard sent Miss Carpenter’s appeal to Miss 
Dutton and to Miss Katherine D. Blake of New 
Yor}, and it is one of the glorious chapters in 
our educational history that these women se 
cured immediately large sums of money and 
train loads of the necessities of life. Miss Dut- 
ton is the only woman who has been honored 
with membership in the National Council of 
Education for as long a term as has any man. 





While I am an advocate and a disciple and an administrator of free schools, I will be a free 
man, and | will not let any set of men in politics, business, or creed, shackle me or make me 
afraid. If I cannot administer the public schools as a free man, free from the shackles of business 
which seeks to take advantage, and free from political and religious domination that attempt to 
dictate my course, then certainly I will seek some other course.—Superintendent Horace M. 


Rebok, Santa Monica, California. 
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Teachers 








Attending N. E. A. 
Convention 


WHICH OPENS IN NEW YORK ON JULY 3rd 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to visit our Exhibit at Madison 
Square Garden and also to call at our New York office. 


E wish to show all teachers inter- 
ested in commercial courses the 
very latest things in typewriter 


developement. 
Chief among these is the 


Self Starting 
Remington 


the machine which every commercial 
course should teach and every pupil 
should learn. 


The Self Starting Remington adds 25 
per cent. to letter writing speed—proved 
by every test. That means’25 per cent. 
added to the operator’s earning power. 

It cuts out all stops to set the carriage. From 
date to signature there are nothing bat flying starts. 


It is the only machine on which PERFECT 
TOUCH TYPING is possible. Carriage setting 
is mechanical and automatic. No need ever to take 
your eyes from the copy. 

It will pay all teachers to see this machine with 
their own eyes. It will give them a new idea of how 
efficient a typewriter can be in developing the skill 
of the pupil. 

Call at any time during convention week and ask 


to see it. Competent demonstrators always at your 
service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(Incorporated) 


327 Broadway New York 








Note the 12 Starting Points 
Reached Instantly by the Self 
Starter (Column Selector) Keys. 
















































DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 

Last year at Oakland there was the first real 
attempt to have a meeting of a Department of 
Administration that in any adequate sense repre- 
sented Boards of Education. 

Because of the success of that meeting there 
was for the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation a general session of the Department of 
Superintendence devoted to questions of vital in- 
terest to Boards of Education with two mighty 
live members of school boards making addresses. 

At New York in July there will be a pro- 
gram by school board members which every 
member of a Board of Education in the United 
States should hear. 

How many will hear it? 


atstee pete l-O@c4>-O~ 
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SCHOOL BOARD PROGRAM AT N. E. A. 

At New York one of the greatest sessions in 
program and importance will be that of School 
Administration. Indeed, that department will have 
one of the most significant programs ever pre- 
sented at an educational meeting. If you doubt 
it look at these names: Messrs. W. H. Willcox, 
president of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, and Thomas W. Churchill, the retired presi- 
dent; Joseph Lee of the Boston Board, State 
Commissioner John H. Finley of New York, 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky, Mrs. Maude 
Crewes Waters, member Board of Education, 
Los Angeles; Edward C. Elliott, chancellor of the 
University of Montana; Stephen B. Knight, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Denver; Miss 
Mae Snow, Board of Education, Minneapolis; C. 
B. J. Snyder, architect, New York City Board of 
Education; W. E. Pieplow, member of the 
Board of Education, ‘Milwaukee; John ‘Wana- 
maker, member Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
and ©. M. Plummer, director Board of Education, 
Portland, Oregon. 


re Or Swe 

N. E. A. FOR BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

The National Education Association will al- 
ways be halting and limping until members of 
school boards take an active part. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to style 
any association a National Education Associa- 
tion that has no vitalizing connection with the 
men and women who have to vote practically 
everything that the superintendent, principals and 
teachers need and desire. 

How ridiculous for 20,000 teachers, 4,000 prin- 
cipals and 2,000 superintendents to meet in New 
York in early July and listen to arguments, ex- 
positions, demonstrations and appeals and 
go back to their work in September and ask the 
Board of Education to vote a few of the things 
they have learned about! Ask men and women 
to vote money for things of which they have never 
heard and on which it is impossible for them to 
vote intelligently. 

Is it:any wonder that Boards of Education 
think their -superintendent is a faddist? 

The chief trouble with some principals and 
teachers who oppose progressive ideas is because 
the superintendent goes to at least ten national 
gatherings in ten years, in summer or 





winter, 
while principals cannot go to more than five, nor 
teachers to more than two, 
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These three lines of educators as a whole stand 
related to progressive ideas in about the relation of 
10—5—2, based almost entirely upon the rate of 
attendance upon National Education Association 
meetings. Now members of Boards of Educa- 
tion have not averaged one in 100 ever being in 
attendance upon a National Education meeting of 
any kind. How can they be expected to know 
the relative values in education? 

It is really more valuable for a school system 
to have a modernized educational thinker voting 
on the latest and best things, than to have a 
modernized educational thinker begging for them. 

The National Education Association will be 
ten times more efficient if there are a thousand 
members of Boards of Education at New York in 
July than it can be without them. 





e-4-0-4>-6-4+e-— 
Rey ooo 


SEND A BOARD MEMBER TO NEW YORK 

Boards of Education have at last been edu- 
cated to send the superintendent to the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

No other equal amount of city money is so well 
invested as is that which connects the superin- 
tendent with the live wires of educational thought 
from all over the country. 

Now let the superintendents educate the 
Boards of Education to send one of the members 
to the summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

As a matter of fact it would be a good invest- 
merit for the teachers, principals and, superin- 
tendents to make up a purse and send one of the 
Board members. It would make their work 
twenty per cent. lighter to have one of the mem- 
bers in touch with other members in such a way. 

Of course no self-respecting community would 
permit anything like that. 

The next thing is for some member who can 
afford it to go at his own charges as those on the 
program at Detroit went. But that is vicious. 
That gives the men of means an advantage which 
they should not have in any city in America. 

Let Boards of Education make an appropria- 
tion and send one of the members to New York 
in July for attendance upon the National Educa- 
tion Association and especially for attendance 
upon the meeting of the Department of Admin- 
istration. It will be the best money they can 
vote in May or June. 

«0-9-0 -0~9<0-———_____—___—_ 


A WALDORF LUNCHEON 


The Department of Administration has ar- 
ranged for a duncheon in honor of President 
David B. Johnson, at the Waldorf Hotel, New 
York, Wednesday noon, July 5, at $2 a plate. 

This will be about the biggest and best thing 
at the July meeting of the N. E. A. 

In Oakland last summer the first annual 
luncheon of the presidential series was by far the 
richest and rarest occasion of the entire season. 
The same will be true in New York. There should 
be two thousand men and women at that luncheon 
in the gold room of the Waldorf Hotel, July 5, 
1916, and O, M. Plummer, North Portland, Ore- 
gon, should be notified early that you will be 


there. 
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Junior High School Series 


D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation 
a complete series of books for Junior High 
School courses. The following will be ready 
this summer. A bulletin giving full details 
concerning the series will be sent to any 
address on request. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—BOOK I. By John M. Manly, 
University of Chicago, and Eliza R. Bailey. 


Composition, grammar, and literature correlated. The book provides ample 
drill and practice in both oral and written English. 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By Robert L. Short, Principal 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and William H. Elson. 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN GERMAN. By Rudolph W. Huebsch and 
Raymond F. Smith. Cloth. Illustrated. Two books. 


A direct-method course in two parts: Part I provides a year’s work for 
beginners; Part II is for study in the second year of the course. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SPELLER. By R. L. Sandwick andjA. T. 
Bacon. 
Words*most often misspelled, or confused in use or in pronunciation, with 
words for vocabulary building and words from textbooks, 


HYGIENE IN HOME AND TOWN. By Bertha M. Brown,” sometime 
Instructor in the State Normal School, Hyannis, {Mass. § Cloth. 


Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 
Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the tasks 
of mature life in home-making. 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURE. By C. M. Weed and W. E. 
Riley. 
Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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N. C. Hatt, 
Superintendent, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

1-2-3. Yes. 

4. Not here. 

5. 1, 2, 3 helpful; 4 harmful. 

_ oe. 

-8. If at large six is enough for any Board. 

9. Elected. 

ll. No. 

12. Six years with opportunity for re-election. 

13. The odd number sometimes gives one man the 
deciding vote; in matters material there should be more 
unanimity. 

14. No. 

15-16. Yes. 

18. In most matters— election and removal of teachers, 
new policies, such as Junior High School, Gary Plan, etc. 

19. Yes. Five years. 

20. Six years. 

21. They should be allowed to go over the head of the 
superintendent in no matters. 

22. Advisory voice with superintendent. 

23. Advisory to Board if called on. 

24. Advisory to superintendent if called on. 

25. Advisory if called on. 

26. Committee of teachers and principals. 

— OS 
P. W. Horn, 
Superintendent, Houston, Texas. 

{ think there is a decided tendency to leave more 
to the superintendent, the general manager of the 
internal affairs of the school, including the se‘ec- 
tion of teachers and of textbooks. I feel equally 
sure that there is a decreasing tendency toward the 
dictation of school policies by people in the com- 
munity who are not primarily educational in their 
interests.- | am equally sure that all the tendencies 
enumerated above are helpful in their influence. 

So far as my Opportunity for observation goes, I 
am inclined to think that a board of seven is ideal in 
number tor a city of any size. 

It is furthermore my opinion that an appointive 
school board is either the best or the worst of all, 
depending largely upon the question as to who does 
the appointing. If the appointment is made by those 
who realize the responsibility and are impressed with 
the need of having a high class of citizens to serve 
on school boards, the appointive plan seems to me 
undoubtedly best. On the other hand, if the ap- 
pointing power desires to throw the schools into 
politics it can do so very easily. 

My experience leads me to believe rather strongly 
in the appointive system. It has been my observa- 
tion that even if a man is, himself, a politician and 
looks at things from the political viewpoint, he may 
nevertheless realize the necessity for keeping the 
schools free from politics and may therefore appoint 
a very high type of citizens for services on the school 
board. 

I do not think there should be any ex-officio mem- 
bers of the school board. 

My observation leads me to believe that either 
there is a good deal of nonsense being talked in re- 
gard to the matter of the tenure of the superintend- 
ent, or else that conditions vary very widely in other 
portions of our country from those which are fam- 
iliar to my experience. I have been uniformly elected 
for terms of two years and I have never seen the time 
that I felt an election for a longer term would be 
of any service to me. If a superintendent really feels 
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that a majority of his community, or of his board, 
is against him, it would seem to me that he wou'd 
feel that he could not profitably remain in his posi- 
tion even though he had a contract for a term of 
years. lf, on the other hand, the majority of his 
board and his people is with him, he will not need 
a contract to hold him in his position, A superin- 
tendent who, for any reason, remains in a position 
when he has a majority of the board against him, is 
not situated so as to do really effective work. 
—_ O——_ 

ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, 

Supervisor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1-2-3. Yes. 

5. 1 to 3 are helpful. 
6. Three. 

7. Three—five. 

&. Five. 


9. In some cases the former; in others the latter. As 
a general proposition, however, appointment would prob- 
ably secure better official. 


11. No. 
12. Three to five years, subject to re-appointment. 
13. Odd. 
15. Yes. 


16. Through advice of superintendent and other ad- 
ministrative officers. 

17. In outlining educational policy, appointment of 
teachers, selection of textbooks, etc. Perhaps not entirely 
independent, but to have the final word. 

18. Expenditure of money. 

20. Three to five years. 

21. In cases where the best interests of the school are 
at stake through action of superintendent. 

22 and 26. A very large extent. 

MST EELS 
C. E. CHADSEY, 
Superintendent, Detroit, Mich. 

1. In my judgment, there is a very decided tend- 
ency to increase the authority of the school superin- 
tendent over school matters. This is particularly 
true so far as it concerns the educational side of the 
work. An increasing majority of boards of educa- 
tion frankly say that on such subjects they cannot 
be expected to have intelligent judgments, and that 
the superintendent is an expert qualified to represent 
them in these matters. 

2. There is no question in my mind as to the in- 
creasing power of the superintendents in the choice 
of teachers. The removal of inefficient teachers is 
always a difficult and embarrassing matter. I am in- 
clined to believe that boards of education are more 
apt than in the past to follow the recommendations 
of the superintendent with reference to the failure 
to re-employ inefficient teachers. 

3. The average superintendent has almost abso- 
lute authority in connection with the selection of 
textbooks. There are of course marked exceptions 
to this rule. 

6. Five. 

7. Five to nine. 

8. Seven to nine. 

9. Depends largely upon local conditions. -I think 
that in the great majority of our cities it is better 
for boards of education to be elected. 

11, 12. I am inclined to favor a term of about five 
Or six years. 

13. Odd. 

14. No. 

15. In small cities—yes. In large cities I am in- 
clined to favor a reviewing board which shall have 
power to modify, to some extent, the decisions of the 
boards of education as to the amount of money to be 





Continued on page 702. 
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: EXERCISES OF INTRINSIC WORTH, INTIMATELY BOUND UP WITH 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE PUPIL 


Promote Full Hearted, Persistent Endeavor and Motivate the Learning Process in 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


This new text provides a complete course in elementary school English. 
It purposes to insure an accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English 
speech, and to enforce and re-enforce this knowledge in-the pupils until correct 
form of English expression becomes a habit. Book I, grades 4, 5 and 6; 48c. 
Book II, grades 7 and 8; 65c. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


“The transition period” in reading, when most methods of teaching reading change 
the emphasis from symbol-mastery to thought-getting, resulting in their collapse. 


ARE NOT ENCOUNTERED WITH THE HORACE MANN METHOD 


| If you are interested we shall be glad to tell you why and to send you full information concerning the 
Horace Mann Readers. 


THE WOODBURN AND MORAN AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
6th GRADE | AND GOVERNMENT—7th & 8th GRADES 








This book is to be distinguished from other 
books of its kind by the clearer insight which it gives 
the pupil into the Old World forces that have con- 
tributed to the greatness of the New World. 


New York, Boston, Hartford, Detroit, Newark, 
Minneapolis, Columbus and Philadelphia are among 
the many cities that are using this text. It is 
now also being introduced into many junior high 





It aims not only to prepare the pupil for an in- schools because of its socializing trend and the 
telligent study of United States history, but also to | emphasis which it lays on industrial development. 
help him develop an historical sense and perspective; | It explains to the pupil the America of today, the 
to feel the spirit of history and to take an interest in | evolution of our political institutions, and the rights, 
human progress and development. (Just published.) | privileges and duties of American citizenship. $1.00. 


THE YARDSTICK OF SPELLING—DR. AYRES’S MEASURING SCALE 
IS NOW INCORPORATED IN ALEXANDER’S SPELLER 


This consists of lists of words with the per cent. of correct spellings to be expected among the children 
of different grades. The teacher can thus locate a child's spelling ability in terms of grades. 

No other book has contributed so powerfully as to making the spelling period effective not only in 
teaching the correct form of words but also in giving an intelligent understanding of their meaning. Two 
Editions: 1. Syliabicated; 2. Not Syllabicated. Otherwise identical. Complete. For grades 1 to8, 25 cents. 
PartI. For grades 1to4, 16 cents. PartII. For grades 5 to 8, 20 cents. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NEW EDITION 


This book, which is now one of the recognized standards and authorities, will appeal to teachers who 
aim to make the subject as readily comprehensible and as attractive as possible. It appears in the new edition 
in much more attractive typographical form. 65 cents. 


WOOD’S DRAMATIC READER FOR GRAMMAR GRADES press 


The plays in this book are made up of dramatic scenes selected from Standish of Stancish, The Talisman, 
Lorna Doone, Sevenoaks, and the Pilot. They are for reading and will serve to awaken an interest in good 
literature and to make the pupil want to read the original book and other works of the same authors. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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levied. I think that the moneys levied should be ex- 
pended by the Board of Education without the re- 
view of any other board or individual, 

16. Yes, subject to revision in large cities by some 
other board. 

17, 18. I am inclined to favor the theory that the 
Board of Education should limit itself rather strictly 
to the acceptance of general lines of educational 
policy and should authorize the superintendent within 
those prescribed limitations to carry on the work of 
the school. The relation of a superintendent to the 
Board of Education should be very similar indeed to 
that of a superintendent of a corporation to the 
Board of Directors. In the great majority of sub- 
jects I believe that superintendents should have the 
initiative and, in many of these cases, the decision 
of the superintendent should be final. 


19, 20. I am inclined to favor a long term of office 
rather than a short term or on tenure. 

21. Principals and teachers must have the privi- 
lege of an appeal to the Board of Education over 
the decision of the superintendent. Except in such 
cases they should not be expected to go over the 
head of the superintendent to members of the board. 

22. The judgment of the individual principals 
should have great weight in influencing the judgment 
of the superintendent with reference to the dismissal 
of teachers. 

——O—— 
Stanitey H. Hoimes, 


Superintendent, New Britain, Conn. 
1-2-3. Yes; more. 
4. Some; not much. 


= 


5. Generally helpful. 


6-7-8. Five. 

9. Elected. 

ll. No. 

12. Three years, with re-election. 
13. Odd. 

14. No. : 


15-16. Yes. 

17-18. None. He should have the initiative in nomina- 
tion of teachers, transfer of teachers, selection of text- 
books, and course of study. 

19. Yes. Two years. 

21. All. 

22. Should advise with superintendent. 

23-24-25. None. 

26. Should be invited to assist and advise by super- 
intendent. 

— 
WILLIAM A. GREESON, 
Superintendent, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

i Vee: 

2. Yes. In Grand Rapids no teacher is appointed 
or dismissed without the recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

3. Yes. In Grand Rapids no textbook is selected 
without the recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

4. Not in Grand Rapids. 

5. 1, 2 and 3 are tendencies toward the right direc- 
tion. The tendency indicated in 4 is harmful. 


6§. Five. 

7. Seven. 

8. Nine. 

9. Elected at large; not by wards. 


10. They should not be appointed. 
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11. No. 

12. Three years. 

13. Odd number. 

14. No ex-officio members. 

B. Yes. 

16. Yes. 

17. The Superintendent of Schools should not be 
independent of the Board of Education in any 
respect. 

18. Naturally the Board of Education should ex- 
pect the superintendent to take the initiative in all 
educational matters, and of course the Board of Edu- 
cation should have the final word in every matter. 

19. No. 

20. Not important. Whenever a superintendent is 
unable to work in harmony with the Board of Edu- 
cation, he should leave. 

21. In my opinion, both principals and teachers 
should have free access to the Board of Education 
to discuss all school matters. 


22. Principals should be consulted by the super- 
intendent in the important matters of choice and 
dismissal of teachers. The superintendent, how- 
ever, must have the final word. 


24. Teachers should not be consulted in the choice 
or dismissal of the principal. The general principle 
is that an executive officer ought not to be selected 
by the people who are to serve under him. 

25. Not at all. The same principle implies as in 24. 

26. To the greatest possible extent. In my opin- 
ion, the initiative in regard to the selection of text- 
books should be placed with committees composed of 
principais and teachers, and the superintendent should 


-take into consideration the opinion of the committee 


of principals and teachers when he makes his recom- 
mendation to the Board of Education concerning text- 
books. I do not believe that the superintendent should 
be bound to accept the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, but he should certainly give their recom- 
mendation careful consideration. 
—- vo 
U. G. WHEELER, 
Superintendent, Newton, Mass. 

My own experience and observation confirm my 
belief that, in the matters referred to by questions 
1, 2 and 3, there is a rapidly growing tendency to 
defer more and more to the superintendent’s recom- 
mendations. I consider this a very important educa- 
tional advance. The superintendent should have 
great freedom and large power in school administra- 
tion and school policies. 

Legally I suppose the Board of Education (Ques- 
tion 18) must pass final judgment, but the superin- 
tendent should have the initiative in nearly every- 
thing that concerns the schools. This should not 
mean an arbitrary exercise of power. The superin- 
tendent should seek the helpful, constructive co-op- 
eration of his principals and teachers, and _ should 
share with them many responsibilities. The em- 
ployment and dismissal of teachers should rest with 
the superintendent, but he should share this responsi- 
bility equally with principals, provided he has princi- 
pals who are given time for supervision and who 
are held responsible for results. 

The superintendent should be the official medium 
of communication between the board and. the 
teachers. Only in very abnormal situations should 
the board go direct to the teachers or the teachers 
direct to the board in matters of school administra 
tion or school policy. 


A committee of principals and teachers should com 


Continued on page 704 
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~ COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


HOTCHKISS and DREW’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Recently Published 





By George Burton Hotchkiss, M. A., Professor of Business cag h in New York 
University School of Commerce Accounts and Finance, and Celia Anne Drew, 
Ph. B., Instructor in English in Julia Richman High Scho L City of New York. 


Both the plan and the material of this book have been determined from the busi- 
ness man’s point of view. The essentials of good English are emphasized—especially 
sentence structure and diction. There is abundant practice in common business forms 
and usages, such as the make-up of a letter, remittances, etc. Sales letters, advertise- 
ments and reports are also included. All examples are taken from actual business letters 


OTHER COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


MODERN’ ILLUSTRATIVE BOOK- ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 


KEEPING 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 
VAN TUYL’S BUSINESS ARITHMETICS 
NICHOLS AND ROGERS’S SHORT 


BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND _ AC- 
COUNTING PRACTICE 


ELDRIDGE’S SHORTHAND  DICTA- 
TION EXERCISES 





COURSE IN COMMERCIAL LAW 
MILLS’S BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


FRITZ-ELDRIDGE’S EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING 














Books of Special Interest to 
School Boards as Well as Superintendents 





THE GARY SCHOOLS. Bourne ; F i ‘ - ; . $1.15 
SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. ‘Alderman . j ‘ ; : , 
YOUTH, SCHOOL AND VOCATION. Bloomfield . , ‘ . ‘ : $ — 
CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL. Brownlee : ‘ ; . 1,00 
A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP. Edited by E. L. Cabot ‘and others ; : : - ae 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Cubberley : . . : ; ‘ — 
HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. Hoag and Terman . , . ; ; : 1.60 
RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION. Cubberley r ‘ ‘ ; , ; . 


Riverside Educational Ri iiatnn 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NE’ER-DO-WELL. Dooley . . , : 60 
ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. Smith ; Ready in Fall 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS. Cubberley 35 
DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL. Lewis ‘ ; 60 
THE HOME SCHOOL. Trowbridge 60 
THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL. Weeks . 60 
VOLUNTEER HELP TO THE SCHOOLS. Cabot 60 
The Riverside Textbooks in Education afford the most recent and authoritative texts in school 
administration, school supervision, and teaching. (ee 
Send for circulars of above books 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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sider and report to the superintendent changes in 
textbooks. This report should receive the approval 
of the superintendent before it is formally acted 
upon by the board. 

I believe in a small elective Board of Education, 
five, seven or nine members, according to the size 
of the city. They should hold office for three years, 
the terms of about one-third expiring each year. There 
should be no ex-officio members. The board should 
determine, within prescribed limits, the amount of 
money necessary for school purposes, and should 
have entire charge of the use of this money. 

—_U——_ 
WILLIAM ORR, 
Deputy State Superintendent, Boston. 

1. In my opinion, definite progress is being made 
in giving to the superintendent of schools responsi- 
bility and authority in the internal management of 
the school system. 

2. The superintendent is, to an increasing degree, 
regarded by school committees as the expert best 
qualified to select and recommend teachers, and to 
counsel regarding dismissal. 

3. School committees, recognizing that the selec- 
tion of textbooks calls for expert knowledge, are 
more and more looking to the superintendent of 
schools for recommendations regarding the choice 
of textbooks. 

4. Dictation with regard to school policies by per- 
sons in a community outside of the school committee 
and the employed officials results either from a sel- 
fish desire to secure personal advantage, or from an 
anxiety to improve conditions without adequate basis 
of knowledge as to how such improvement is to be 
effected. The latter motive is one that is to be com- 
mended, as it is desirable that the people at large 
should be concerned with the development of the 
school system. It is, however, desirable that organ- 
ized agencies should be promoted whereby such public 
opinion and criticism of the school system may be 
made effective. The Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Home and School Societies, and public educational 
organizations constitute the most valuable means 
whereby the public may express its opinion regard- 
ing its school system, and also receive information 
thereupon from skilled experts and from school 
committees. 

5. This question has been answered in the above. 
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Attention is called, in connection with questions 1, 2 
and 3, to the following school legislation in Massa- 
chusetts: Chapter 44, Acts of 1911, Sections 40, 41 and 
42 of Chapter 42 of the Revised Laws, and Chapter 
173 of the Acts of 1904. See also discussion of Chap- 
ter 444 of the Acts of 1914 in the Seventy-fifth Annual 
Report of the Board of Education, pages 270 to 272. 

Superintendent E. W. Robinson of Webster has 
compiled data regarding progress in the definition of 
the powers and responsibilities of the superintendent 
of schools. 


6. Five. 
7. Seven. 
8. Nine. 


©. 


)}. The Board of Education should be elected di- 
rectly by the people, as the management of the public 
schools is a matter of large concern to the individual 
citizen. 

10. By the Mayor, or, in a commission form of gov- 
ernment, by the Commission. 

11. No. 

12. Three years, with an arrangement whereby a 
certain number of the members of the board hold 
over; thus, in a committee of three, the first ap- 
pointment should be for one, two and three years, 
respectively, and then each appointment thereafter, 
for three years. 

13. Of an odd number, in order to avoid, as far 
as possible, deadlock. 

14. No. 

15. Yes. 

16. Such a provision would seem to put too large 
control of taxation in the power of the Board of 
Education. In large cities, there is an argument for 
a definite allotment of so many mills per thousand of 
valuation for the support of the public schools. In 
smaller communities it would seem desirable that 
the Board of Education should, on the basis of close 
estimates, secure from the city council or commis- 
sion the sums of money necessary for the support of 
such schools. 

17. In carrying out all matters of detail, under 
general policies of administration and instruction 
formally accepted by the Board of Education. 

18. In presenting general policies and plans for the 
development of the schools. 

19. The superintendent should be on tenure. At 
least, three years of probation is desirable. The above 
statement holds in the case of small communities. 
See copy of Chapter 719 of the Acts of 1914 and also 


(Continued on page 706.) 





The Graves of Henry H. Straight and Emma D. Straight in the 


Cemetery at Pasadena. 


vy It was their wish that the only 
characterization be ‘‘ Teacher.” 
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THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


Carefully Graded. More than forty pictures in 
color. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total reading- 
matter, 8,000 words. Price 30 cents 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mary J. LIncoxn. Price 60c. 


The simplest modern textbook in domestic science. 
Published in 1915. A modern course for grammar 
schools or the smaller high schools, planned for two 
years, with two lessons a week. Course of study 


free. 
ELEMENTARY SEWING 


By Etta Proctor FLacc. Price 50c. 


Supervisor of Home Economics in the Los An- 
geles Public Schools. 
For Grades IV-VIII. Published in 1915. 


EVERYDAY MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By Joun B. GIFForD. Price 35c. 


Oral or mental drill with ultra-modern subject- 
matter. Fully illustrated. Topical treatment. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON = 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


The Merrill Readers 


BY DYER & BRADY 


Primer and First to Fifth Readers 
now ready. 


The Merrill Speller 


BY WILSON & WINSHIP 
Complete and in Parts. 








CHARLES F. MERRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 

432 Fourth Avenue, 

323 East 23rd Street, 


New York 
Chicago 
































HOW TO TEACH SPELLING 


I. THE WRONG WAY 


; Many authors of spelling books assume that spelling should not be taught before the last part 
of the second or the third school year. They begin this work by telling pupils what to spell rather 
than how to spell. They present lists of words with no relation as to canstruction or the classifica- 
tion of phonetic elements. The result is bad spelling, because they have not taught the children 


ll. THE ALDINE WAY 


The Method presented in the Aldine Speller follows the natural and logical steps that introduce 
the child to the process of spelling. It uses as its basis the knowledge of phonics that the children 
have already acquired in their reading work. When children know the alphabet and can write it 
trom dictation, they should begin to spell. This is the Aldine Method. The result from its use— 


How to Spell. 


Whole Classes of Strong, Confident Spellers. 


Many teachers have used phonetic methods, more or less, in teaching spelling, but no one has 
given to the school world a method so logical, so workable, and so effective as that outlined by 


THE ALDINE SPELLER 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


the authors of 


PART ONE 
PART TWO 


PART THREE 
PART FOUR 


Grades One and Two 
Grades Three and Four 


Grades Five and Six 
Grades Seven and Eight 


TWO-BOOK EDITION 


Parts One and Two, Combined 
Grades One—Four 


Parts Three and Four, Combined 
Grades Five—Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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VIEWS ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Continued from page 704 
Of Section 44 of Chapter 42 of the Revised Laws, as 
amended by Chapter 384, Acts of 1911. 

20. In the case of large cities, the superintendent 
should be elected for a term of, at least, five years. 
See copies of legislation referred to in the answer 
to No. 19. 

21. Only in extreme cases and where it appears 
that the superintendent does not give heed to the 
statements of the principal and teachers, and does 
not report their statements, when of sufficient 
moment, to the Board of Education. (For this an- 
swer “not” should be omitted from the question.) 

22. The superintendent should consult with prin- 
cipals before making recommendations regarding 
appointment or dismissal of teachers. 

24, 25. Except under unusual conditions, the school 
committee should decide upon the selection and dis- 
missal of the superintendent, without any formal 
consultation with principals. Usually sufficient in- 
formation comes from such sources informally and 
spontaneously to give the school committee an un- 
derstanding regarding the service of the superin- 
tendent. 

26. The superintendent of schools should freely 
consult with teachers and principals regarding the 
selection of textbooks in which the principal or 
teacher is particularly interested. 

[The Board of Education is shortly to issue a Man- 
ual on School Administration, in which there are 
compiled the results of study of existing conditfons 
in Massachusetts and of conferences with superin- 
tendents and school committees. ] 


— 1 )-—— 
Frep S. SHEPHERD, 
Superintendent, Passaic, N. J. 

Judging from my personal experience, the ten- 
dency is to leave the internal affairs of the schools 
more to t»e superintendent; likewise, to look to him 
for recommendations of appointment or of removal 
of teachers; also, to leave to him the choice of text- 
books. 

I think there has been a growing tendency on the 
part of outside persons or parties to criticise and 
direct school policies. The latter tendency might be 
harmful; properly directed, however, it might be of 
great service to the schools. The tendency to leave 
the internal administration of the schools, including 
appointment and removal of teachers and selection 
of textbooks to the superintendent, is a helpful ten- 
dency. The tendency toward outside dictation in- 
creases the difficulties of school administration and 
may be either harmful or helpful. 

A board of five members in cities of less than one 
hundred thousand population is sufficiently large. I 
believe it is equally efficient in cities of larger size. 
My experience has been with boards of education of 
five and of nine members. The larger the board the 
more likely it is to transact business in committees. 
Under such an organization the board is likely to be 
less well informed as a whole regarding the admin- 
istration and business of the board and of the 
schools. 

It seems to me that a board of five, or seven, or 
nine members, elected at large and empowered to 
levy the school tax, would in the long run secure the 
most satisfactory results. Now in most places the 
responsibility for maintaining good schools rests 
upon the Board of Education, while the responsi- 
bility of levying the tax rests upon the city council 
or city commission. Such division of authority and 
responsibility does not conduce to efficiency in school 
management. 


I do not believe boards of education should serve 
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indefinitely, unless recalled by popular vote. In a 
board of five members the term should be five years, 
one member being elected every year. This seems 
to me ideal. It concentrates upon the one candidate 
the attention of the whole city. If there are seven 
members the term would better be seven years for 
the same reason. A board of either seven or five 
members is nearer the ideal than a board of nine, 
or more. 

I think the board should be of an odd number of 
members, if for no other reason than occasion- 
ally to force upon the president of the board the 
necessity of declaring where he stands, and of set- 
tling a tie vote. 

If there should be ex-officio members, one should 
be sufficient and he should be the head of the city 
government. 

I think that boards of education should have charge 
of the use of moneys for the schools, and should have 
the authority to determine how much shall be raised 
and should levy the tax therefor. Such power, how- 
ever, should not be imposed in boards of education 
which are not elective. 

I do not see any good reason for the superintendent 
being entirely independent of the Board of Educa- 
tion in any respect, providing they are responsible 
for his appointment. He should not be discharged, 
however, except for cause clearly stated in writing, 
if requested, and substantiated by evidence. 

If tenure of office is to be granted to teachers, it 
should also be granted to superintendents, and for 
similar reasons. Tenure of office on the part of 
teachers makes the difficulties of the superintendent’s 
position ofttimes greater than would otherwise be 
the case. It is possible that disloyal and vindictive 
teachers will now conspire against the superintend- 
ent, and unjustly do him incalculable harm, result- 
ing possibly to him in the loss of his position, when 
they would not dare to take such steps if he were un- 
der tenure, the requirements of which would cause 
them to show their hand, file definite written charges, 
and prove them by reasonable evidence. This last 
statement may seem inconsistent with former state- 
ment made as to the independence of the superin- 
tendent of the Board of Education. The two views, 
however, I think can be reconciled. 

In no respect should principals and teachers go 
over the head of the superintendent to the Board 
of Education when moral principle is not involved, 
and the conscience of neither party is violated. The 
person who carries the final responsibility in matters 
of administration should have the final say; even 
though the subordinate may not agree, professional 
ethics would require that he carry out the direc- 
tions of his superior to the very best of his abil ty. 
If the superior officer is really inefficient that very 
fact involves a moral responsibility on the part of 
the teacher or the principal, which might compel him 
to state the conditions to the Board of Education. 
This should not be done, however, until the princi- 
pal or teacher has first honestly and frankly dis- 
cussed the situation with the superintendent, and 
has told the superintendent that an appeal to higher 
authority would be necessary. 

I do not think teachers should be consulted in the 
choice or dismissal of the principal of ther school, 
nor do I think the teachers or principals should be 
consulted in the choice or dismissal of the superin- 
tendent. 

I believe thoroughly in consulting the judgment of 
the principals and teachers in the selection of text- 
books, reserving final judgment to the superintend- 
ent, who makes recommendation of adoption to the 
board. 
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REDUCING THE WASTE 


In the campaign for more efficient methods in education, our new books will 
give you definite help. Based upon the tested experience, ability, and vision of ex- 
perts, they present the essence of each subject in its most effective form. 


IMPORTANT GRADE SCHOOL BOOKS 


McFadden Language Series. L£fie B. McFadden. Minimum Course, Maximum Course. New 
terminology. Third to eighth grades inclusive. Color plates, line drawings, and half tones. 

An Elementary Composition Series. Hosic-Hooper. Fifth to eighth grade inclusive. Terminology 
agrees with recommendation of National Educational Committee. [Illustrated in colors by Maud 
Hunt Squire. 

The Holton Curry Readers. J/. Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry. An eight book 
series. Beautifully illustrated. Three books in colors; five in line drawings. 

The Wiley Health Reader: Physiology-Hygiene. Dr. Harvey Wiley. Just out. Fourth 
and fifth grades. Line drawings. 

The Story of Old Europe and Young America. William H. Mace and Edwin P. Tanner. 
Agreeing in spirit with Report of Committee of Eight on the EP of enanaidl in the elementary 
grades. Sixth grade. Line drawings . . . : :; ; . : . $.65 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Hiawatha Industrial Reader. ae Proudfoot. \\lustrated with half tones by J. Allen 


St.John. . ; rue ; ' : ; $.50 
Washington: A Virginia Cavalier. William H. Mace. Littte Lives oF GREAT MEN. 
Line drawings by Colby, portraits . Pe Bil i li oie or 
Hindu Tales. TZeresa Peirce Williston, Color plates by Maud Hunt Squire. 
Indian Legends, Marion Foster Washburne, Color plates by Frederick Richardson - .  .45 


Robin Heod and His Merry Men. Maud Radford Warren. Line drawings by Milo Winter .50 

Greek Photoplays. Lie Seachrest. Photographs with text unfold the story as on a screen. 
Photogravures by Blashfield. For middle grades. 

Overall Boys in Switzerland. L£ulalie Osgood Grover. Profusely illustrated with color 
plates by Bertha Corbett Melcher. 


Vocational Reader, C, Park Pressey. Iilustrated. 

Asia: A Geography Reader. £i/sworth Huntington, I\lustrated with half tones and maps. .75 
South America: A Geography Reader. J/satah Bowman, Halftonesand maps. 75 
Panama and Its Bridge of Water. Stella Humphrey Nida, Half tones and maps 50 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Commercial Geography, Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Revised edition. Ninety-two colored 


maps and fine half tones from photos. . : we et) a . te lis . $1.25 
Elementary ait C. E, Linebarger. Line drawings and half tones, of famous 

chemists . ‘ F ‘ ‘ - ‘ ; ; . : ; ; , 1.00 
Laboratory Manual, C, £. Linebarger. Line drawings HA we SEE: es - wO 


Vocational Guidance for Professions. Edwin 7. Brewster. On the press. 


BOOKS FOR COLLEGES 


Critical Realism: A Stupy oF THE NaTurRE AND ConpiTions OF KNowLeDGE. Roy Wood Sellars, 
Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Michigan, Just out . an 

Principles of Aerography. Alexander McAdie, Harvard University. 

Human Geography. /ean Brunhes, Professor of Human Geography, University of France. 
English edition edited for American schools by Richard E. Dodge and Isaiah Bowman. 


Write for C —_ and descriptive matter. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY Sse? EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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VIEWS ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Continued from page 706. 





Atvin N. Copy, 
Superintendent, Flint, Michigan. 
1. There is certainly a great tendency to leave the af- 
fairs of the school’s government to the superintendent. 
2. The superintendent has far more voice in the se- 
lection of teachers and in their removal than formerly. 


3. Far more voice in the selection of textbooks than 
formerly. 
4. I think there is far less tendency on the part of the 


persons or parties toward the dictation of school policy. 

5. Helpful. 

6. Not less than five nor more than nine. 

7-8. Not more than nine. 

9. Elected. 

10. This would depend upon the form of government 
in said city. 

11. I think so. 

12. Three years. 

13. Odd. 

14. I think it necessary. 

15. Decidedly, yes. 

16. Certainly. 

17. In respect to the reccmmendation of teachers. 

18. With respect to recommendation and final appoint- 
ment of teachers. 

19. One year ought to demonstrate the superintendent’s 
ability. 

20. Three or five years. 

21. In no respects. The superintendent should be 
recognized as the head of the school system, so far as 
school matters are concerned. 
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22. Principals should confer with the superintendent 
regarding the success or failure of teachers. 

23. They should be consulted for advice by the super- 
intendent, but the superintendent should have the final 
word. 

94. This is a delicate matter and the superintendent 
xvould have to exercise great care in consulting with 
teachers regarding their principal’s success or failure. 

25. This would be a question for the School Board to 
settle. 

26. Teachers and principals are very helpful in the 
selection of textbooks and should be consulted to a great 
extent. 

sneiendiitsindian 
C. E. GITHENs, 
Superintendent, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Liz, Or * Yes. 

4. No. 

5. Helpful. 

6. Five. 

9. Elected. 

11. No. 

i2. Four years. 
13. Odd. 


14. Yes. The superintendent. 

15, 16. Yes. 

19. No. 

20. Three to five years. 

21. When superintendent refuses to communicate 
to Board for them. 

22. Recommending power only. 
23, 24, 25. None. 


26. Recommending. 





LOCATIONS IN NEW YORK 


Most places of special interest to the school 
people are between Washington Square and 
Forty-second Street, north, and Fourth Avenue 
to Seventh Avenue. This is much more compact 
than those unfamiliar with New York realize. 


100 WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
American Book Company. 
FOURTH AVENUE. 
353, Century Company. 
381, A. S. Barnes & Company. 
432, Charles E. Merrill Company. 
448, Longmans, Green & Company. 
461, Camp Fire Girls. 
Corner 42d street, Hotel Belmont. 
FIFTH AVENUE. 
64, Macmillan Company. 
70, Ginn & Company. 
73, Milton Bradley Company. 
73, Newson Company. 
126, Silver, Burdett & Company. 
200, Boy Scouts of America. 
547, Scribners, 
Corner 28th street, Prince George Hotel. 
Corner 34th street, Waldorf Hotel. 


BROADWAY. 
Corner 32d street, Imperial Hotel. 
Corner 34th street, McAlpine Hotel. 
Corner 44th street, Astor Hotel. 


NINETEENTH STREET. 
112, East, Row-Peterson & Co. 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
44, East, Rand, McNally & Co. 
105, East, Charity Organization Society. 
130, East, Russell Sage Foundation. 
TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 
Corner Madison Avenue, Madison Square Garden. 
IRVING PLACE. 
30, Prang Company. 
40, Washington Irving High School. 
THIRTY-THIRD STREET. 
8, East, Scott, Foresman & Company. 
34, West, D. Appleton & Co. 
34,West, Henry Ho't & Co. 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET. 
Corner Broadway, McAlpine Hotel. 
Corner Madison Avenue, Waldorf Hotel. 
THIRTY-SIXTH STREET. 
11, East, Allyn & Bacon. 
30, West, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET. 
15, West, B. H. Sanborn Company. 
THIRTY-NINTH STREET. 
239, West, D. C. Heath & Co. 
FORTIETH STREET. 
16, East, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
Corner Fourth Avenue, Hotel Belmont. 
Corner Madison Avenue, Hotel Biltmore. 
Corner Fourth Avenue, Grand Central Station. 
Corner Fifth Avenue, Manhattan Hotel. 
FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 
Corner Broadway, Astor Hotel. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MAN—AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM. By George 
W. Crile, professor of surgery, School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 387 pp. Price, 
$2.50, 

The great advances in preventive medicine and the 
revolutionary work of those striving along the lines 
such as those pointed to by the Life Extension Institute 
would never have been complete without the work of 
Dr. George W. Crile. His present book has been 
awaited, and it fulfils expectations. For more than 
twenty years the general theme treated in “Man—An 
Adaptive Mechanism” has been under investigation in 
Dr, Crile’s laboratory and clinic. The summaries of 
his observations are offered in this book in the argu- 
ment for his main thesis, that man is essentially an 
energy-transforming mechanism, obeying the laws of 
physics, as do other mechanisms. The human body is 
a mechanism which has reached its present stage of ef- 
ficiency through a continuous struggle to adapt itself 
to the conditions surrounding it, he points out. Dr. 
Crile’s purpose is to show that the phenomena of dis- 
ease no less than the phenomena of normal living— 
emotion, ambition, ideals—are the outcome of this an- 
cient friction which has resulted in the evolution in the 
body of a system of organs which, working in harmony 
or disharmony with the environment, produce responses 
now recognized as normal processes, now as abnor- 
mal reactions. 

The book is written in terms for the general reader, 
to whom it carries an appeal. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH CONTROL. By 
Francis M. Walters, Warrensburg, Mo., State Normal 
School. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated, me 
Health control presents a negative and a positive 

phase—negative in so far as the causes of disease and 

bodily weakness are to be avoided, positive to the extent 

that weak parts are to be built up, body processes im- 

proved and the natural defences strengthened. Al- 

though these phases are of about equal importance, the 
second supplies an impelling motive for the student and 
fills an ever-increasing need in the life of today. 

Since all phases of modern life tend to impair the 
physical organism, there should be a wide dissemination 
of the knowledge of how weaknesses are to be relieved 
and the body restored to its normal condition. This does 
not mean that less attention should be given to prevention, 
but that more should be given to counteractive and re- 
cuperative agencies. 

In -requiring corrective work of students, care must be 
exercised. The conditions which we attempt to improve 
must be such as yield to well-defined hygienic agencies, 
and the remedies suggested must do no harm. The stu- 
dent should never be made to feel that he is submitting 
in a medical sense to any form of treatment, but should 
be made to realize that his health and vigor depend 
largely upon his own efforts. As an incentive to the 
formation of correct habits and the relief of bodily weak- 
nesses the student may be given a health grade, based 
largely upon the improvements which he is able to attain, 
which shall count in determining his final standing. 

In accepting the theory of health control as a working 
basis, it is necessary to construe it in a broad and general 
sense. The “laws of health” permit no such rigid appli- 
cation as the laws of mechanics or of chemical action and, 
because of structural and functional differences among 
individuals, health agencies can with no degree of ac- 
curacy be standardized. Hence, as long as “one man’s 
meat is another’s poison,” the system of control which is 
effective with one person is likely to fail with another. 
Although this fact is not opposed to the idea of control, 
it does mean that success must largely depend upon the 
careful adjustment of recognized principles to individual 
needs. 

We must distinguish between the methods of control 
which the individual can exercise over his own health and 
those which, on account of his social, economic, and 
biological dependence, must be exercised for him by 
others. Control by the individual has well-defined limita- 
tions. But the individual may, through intelligent co- 
operation with others, become a factor in the larger con- 
trol which is exercised through organized society. 


One purpose of a course in hygiene is to instruct pro- 
spective citizens concerning the problems of public health 
and the methods by which they are to co-operate with 
physicians, health officers, and with one another, in their 
solution. While hygienic effort very properly begins with 
self, it must not be permitted to end here, and for the 


reason that the larger control of health comes through 
the social order. 


—_— 


THE ALDINE SPELLER. Parts One, Two. Three 
Four. By Caroline T. Bryce and Frank J. Sherman. 
New York: Newson & Company. i 
rhe notable success of Miss Bryce in achieving re- 

sults in school reading was due in no small measure 
to the effective way in which she secured results in 
spelling, and in collaboration with Mr. Sherman, who 
has had excellent results as a superintendent, the work 
has been skilfully graded so that one book covers two 
years of elementary school life. 

Those who are familiar with the Aldine Readers 
and Aldine Language books will readily appreciate 
why the Aldine Speller begins with the first grade so 
that the child willnever know how to misspell words, 
The theory is that when a child learns a word he should 
learn it completely. A child has not learned a word 
until he can spell it correctly as well as pronounce it, 
enunciate, articulate it. The wholly unusual methods in 
the lower grades will surely bring unusual results in 
the upper grades. 


—_— 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE COMMON 
BRANCHES. By Frank Nugent Freeman, Ph.D. 
(University of Chicago). Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Teaching will have gone a long way toward becomin 
a genuine science when there is a general appreciation o 
the fact that there is a psychology of each school subject. 
It will be some time before there will be an agreement 
among psychologists as to what is the psychology of each 
or of any branch of elementary knowledge, but we have 
gone a long way toward such agreement when any group 
of psychologists permit one of their number to speak in 
their name as in this case when Dr. Freeman does so 
speak for several of the leaders of psychological thought. 
It will be exceedingly interesting to watch the reaction of 
certain leaders, as, for instance, upon A. N. Palmer and 
his multitude of disciples, when they see “psychology” 
magnifying Zaner and Whitehouse without any apparent 
knowledge of the fact that the Palmer method seems to be 
accomplishing fabulous results. 

In the psychology of music Congdon’s Music Readers 
are the only ones to which Freeman’s psychology of music 
seems to lead, which must be highly interesting to the au- 
thors who furnish about ninety-five per cent. of the mu- 
sic books in use. We have no suspicion that Dr. Free- 
man has any remote thought of commercialism in his 
psychology but the way in which he innocently lets his 
psychology lend a hand to commercialism is sure to dis- 
count all applied psychology with a multitude of impor- 
tant factors in the educational world. 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. 
Book Two. By Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and Walter 
Taylor Field. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Company, Cloth. Illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 
Mrs. Young has always magnified the importance of 

good literature, within the range of the children’s in- 
terests, with a vocabulary that they appreciate. She has 
also believed that there should be enough that 1s wholly 
new to them so that the attention will be held closely. 
This Second Reader has al] the characteristics of child 
literature that Mrs. Young has emphasized for the read- 
ing of little children. The fairy stories are very genuine, 
They are not weakened as so many are before they are 
presented to children in school. The spirit, the tone, the 
fascination of the fairies are all retained and the ilus- 
trations in orange, black and white give the fairies the 
most intense reality. There is little that the children can 
have heard elsewhere or can have seen in any other 
reader. 
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CRITICAL REALISM: A Study of the Nature and 
Conditions of Knowledge. By Roy Wood Sellars, 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Company. Cloth. 283 pp. Price, $2. 
This is not a book for everybody, but it is a book that 

a certain class of readers will never pass unread if they 

know of it. It is a book for the thoughtful only, since 

no one can read it without thinking keenly, masterfully. 

No one can read it and accept every position stated. 

To do so will be to run aground before he suspects it. 
While it is a world-old discussion it is treated from a 

new-world point of view. “Critical realism” is a new 

theory or an old theory in new clothes. It is a presen- 
tation of the mind-body problem as the crucial test of 
any philosophical system. 

Mr. Sellars takes his departure fromm the plain man’s 
view of the physical world, and advances by successive 
levels of thinking to the comnlex form of realism which 
he calls Critical Realism. His view of the physical 
world agrees with the results of modern science. Sci- 
ence, he holds, gives us knowledge about the physical 
world, but it should not attempt to picture the physical 
world. Existences and processes are known but they 
are not, -and cannot be, literally present in or to the 
mind knowing them. The new meaning of knowledge 
here implied involves the assumption that knowledge 
does not demand the presence of the existent known in 
the field of the individual’s experience. Much of our 
knowledge is knowledge about, but it is mone the less 
knowledge for that reason. 


- 


GERSTACKER’S IRRFAHRTEN. Edited, with notes, 
exercises and vocabulary, by W..R. Price, Ph.D. 
(University of the State of New York). New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 257 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 
This is one of the volumes of the Walter-Krause 

German Series. under the general editorship of Dr. 

Max Walter, one of the leading exponents of the 

Direct Method. The text has been edited in accordance 

with the principles laid down in the Walter-Krause 

Grammar, the basic book of the series, but is, of course, 

suitable for use as well in any class using a modified 

Direct Method, or even the Grammatical Method. 

Notes and exercises are all in German, but a complete 

German- English vocabulary is provided. The exercises 

consist of “fragen” for conversational practice, and 

“ubungen’’? for grammatical drill and systematic re- 

view. 
The author of the text is Friedrich Gersticker, whose 

“Germelshausen” has long been a favorite in American 

classes. In “Irrfahrten’” he describes his hero’s “wan- 

derings’ in the beautiful Rhineland. Its style is easy 
and colloquial, the subject matter interesting, lively 
and amusing. The illustrations are excellent, consisting 
of photographs of: the scenes of the story, a map of 
Germany and a portrait of Gerstacker. 


ART IN DRESS, WITH NOTES ON HOME DECO- 
RATON. By Lydia Bolmar and Kathleen McNutt. 
A textbook for students of domestic art. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. Price, postpaid, 
35 cents. 

Nowhere have we seen art in domestic science de- 
veloped more sanely and applied more fascinatingly than 
in the Kansas City High School, where this book had 
its birth and evolution. The art has been modest and 
yet highly effective. The application of art has been 
such as to satisfy and gratify the artistic temperament 
while it has appealed to those who do not know why 
the artistic pleases. The pedagogy is as significant as 
the art. 

This book is sure to meet the need in high schools 
and normal schools as a text on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art in dress, millinery and home decoration. It 
treats these subjects in a clear, simple and direct man- 
ner and uses illustrations of the simplest and most 
rudimentary character possible. It establishes the funda- 
mental principles and makes it possible to readily build 
upon them more elaborate problems without confusion 
to the worker. It gets away from the crude, the loud 
and the inharmonious and makes for harmony in daily 
life. 

Nothing has filled the need that will now be filled by 
this book, and we can imagine no book that would 
do it better. 

While dress will be artistic as a result of this book, 
this is not achieved by blind obedience to erratic fashion. 


A few of the topics in the book will suggest the spirit 
“Design Based on Selection and Ar- 


and the scope: 


- Dress Designs,’ 
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rangement,” “Underlay Figures as Used in Constr ucting 
“Dominant Lines of the Costuthe 
Should be Adapted to Dominant Lines of the Figure,” 

“Lines Echoing Length Lines are Especially Good for 
the Stout Figure,” “Horizontal Lines and Divisions 
Tend to Modify an Over Slender Figure.” “Every Cos. 
tume Should Have Unity Either of Line or Color,” 
“Design Applied to Hair Dressing,” ‘ ‘Principles of De. 
sign Applied to Millinery—Relation of Trimming to 
Structure of Hat,” “Principles of Design Applied to 
Embroidery,” “Relation Between Decoration and Ob. 
ject Decorated,” “The Use of Color in Embroidery.” 


os 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. For 1916-1917 (Vol, 
IX). Edited by Albert Nelson Marquis. 
A. N. Marquis & Company. Price, $5. 
For eighteen years it has been possible to learn the 

significant facts about living American men and women 
in whose public activity and personal record there is 
any general interest, and know as we look at the state- 
ment that not one penny has been paid to get facts 
reported therein. 

Prior to Mr. Marquis’ venture there were many publi- 
cations floated upon the market, with no one listed 
who did not pay from $25 to $2,500 in proportion to the 
enterprise of the promoter. 

No man is rich enough to get in if he does not belong 
there nor poor enough to be kept out if he does belong 

“Wiho’s Who in America.” 

Starting in 1899 with 800 pages, the book now con- 
tains over 3,000 pages. The first edition contained 8,000 
biographical sketches. This new edition contains nearly 
22.000 such sketches—a truly wonderful compendium of 
American biography, and a marvel of comprehensive- 
ness and perfection. 

Here in a single volume of handy, usable size, and 
in the most convenient form for quick reference, is a 
brief record of the career of practically every man and 
woman in the country who has accomplished any note- 
worthy achievement or become prominent enough in 
any worthy way to be the subject of exceptional or gen- 
eral interest. 

This book was founded in 1899 by Albert Nelson 
Marquis and has been under his editoriz] management 
all these years, growing steadily in reputation for ac- 
curacy and usefulness, and in popularity. Its fame has 
become world-wide and it is everywhere regarded as 
the standard biographical reference book of this country. 

It is indispensable to any person who reads and thinks 
or makes any attempt to keep abreast of the time. 


Chicago: 





EDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS. By Paul E. 
Kretzman, Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. Price, 
$1. 

This is an entirely new educational approach. While 
1t is not the first book to be read nor the most impor- 
tant, it is quite indispensable to whoever aspires to 
*now education as it has been echoed through the age. 
This view of this phase of educational development has 
never been so well presented at slight cost. 


ee 


GULICK HYGIENE SERIES. 
Halsey Gulick. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY. 
Cloth. Price, 49 cents. 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND 
By Mrs. Jewett. Price, 65 cents. 
Boston, New York and Chicago: Ginn & Company. 
The Gulick Hygiene Series have never lost any of the 
charm of the earliest books, which created a genuine 
sensation in the school world. “Good Health,” which 
was such a success when it first appeared, contributes 
its most attractive features to “Health and Safety,” the 
smaller of these books. The effect of alcohol i. intensi- 
fied in this book, meeting all requirements of Scientific 
Temperance Legis lation. ~~ 
The larger book, “Physiology, Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion,” is a full-fledged textbook on physiology with all 
the popular attractions of “The Body and Its Defences, | 
out of which it has really been evolved. “Sanitation 
is an entirely new feature, an invaluable feature, as 15 
the elaboration of the common microbe diseases— 


Edited by Dr. Luther 
By Frances Gulick Jewett. 


SANITATION. 


measles, malaria, scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtherta, 


yellow fever, etc. 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 





Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
96-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N.., J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


97-30: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocean City. Hugh W. 
Caldwell, Chesapeake City, secre- 


tary. 
JULY. 


8: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
eeeness’ Association, Appleton, 
Vis. 


20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November l, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 





ad 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BROOKFIELD. Frederick C. 
Tenney of North Brookfield has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools 
tor the towns of Brookfield and 
North Brookfield, at an increase in 
salary. 
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The Boy DOES CARE 


He likes to keep his books neat and clean, and he is 
interested in making his books last if you will only help 
him. 


The Holden Book Cover 


makes it easy for boys and girls to properly care for 
their books and they soon come to take pride in their 


appearance. 


Why Not Help the Boys and Girls to Help 


You in the Care of Your School Property? 
Every Holden Book Cover Saves Half the Cost of a New Book 


Holden Book Covers 
Standards of Excellence for 47 Years 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
$13.00 per Thousand 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
$10.00 per Thousand 


COMMERCIAL 
$8.50 per Thousand 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS, 
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GREENFIELD. Walter H. Klar, 
supervisor of the manual arts in the 
Greenfield schools since 1908, has 
resigned his position to accept a po- 
sition as art instructor in the State 
Normal School at Buffalo, N. ¥., at 
a considerable increase in salary. 


VERMONT. 

SAXTONS RIVER. Rev. George 
B. Lawson, for the past eight years 
mrincipal of Vermont Academy at 
Saxtons River, has announced his 
resignation, which is to take effect at 
the close of the commencement exer- 
cises, 

BURLINGTON. The increasing 
interest in the Spanish language, due 
in part to the growth of Pan- 
Americanism, has led the University 
of Vermont Summer School to add 
to its offerings two practical courses 
in Spanish. Professor Charles Un- 
derwood of Simmons College has 
been secured to give the courses. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. On September 12 
State Commissioner John H. Finley 
will conduct a state-wide spelling 
bee. Every boy and girl registered 
in the elementary grades of any 
school, public or private, city oF 
country, will be eligible in the pre- 
liminary contest for the state spell- 
ing bee. Those in charge ot the pre- 
liminary contests will arrange to in- 
clude all such schools in the county. 

The contestants in the state spell- 
ing bee at Syracuse shall consist ol 
one person from each county, either 
girl of boy, who shall be chosen in 
the following manner: In each super- 
visory district of the state a prelimi- 
nary spelling bee shall be conducted 
in a public contest, according as the 
district superintendent of schools 
shall direct. Following the district 
contest, a county contest shall be 
held. Each district superintendent 
will use his own judgment in de- 
termining the number of eligibles to 
represent his district, but the total 
number of contestants in the county 
contest shall not be less than ten. 
Parents must be responsible for pro- 
viding adequate chaperonage tor 
children sent as county representa- 
tives to the State Fair. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


iWAHO. 
LEWISION. Miss Ethel E. Red- 
field, county superintendent, has an- 
nounced herself as candidate tor 
state superintendent as has Miss 
Catherine Bryden of Moscow, 


Teachers—Get Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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AGENCIES, * * 








Ihe Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Yew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST, 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, C i 
: s al., 53 , 
Portiand, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. _ 1 933 Cit. Bk, Bldg, 





{iss K. F. FOSTER, Manager 





MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actitg Mansger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succe:siu! experience 


Ustablished 1890 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 





ae BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


AGENCY _ 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency Pever'-# 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


Telephone 253.6 
No advance charges 





Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 28 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 








county superintendent. These are 
two of the best equipped women in 
the state, and aside from personal 
interests the state has nothing to lose 
whichever wins. Although Miss 
Redfield has had normal school as- 
sociation and Miss Bryden university 
alignment, this will have no signifi- 
cance in the campaign. Both are in 
the northern portion of the state 
so that their local constituency will 
be practicaily the same. ’ 





CENTRAL STATES, 





KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. The most signifi- 
cant action in recent times, so far as 
the university and the city schools 
are concerned, is the selection of Dr. 
Raymond A. Kent as superintendent 
of city schools, succeeding F. P. 
Smith, who has been in service many 
years, and head of the department of 
alministration of State University. 
Dr. Kent will receive $2,500 as 
superintendent, and $1,500 from the 
University for his lectures and for 
summer session work. Dr. Kent 
first attracted attention as superin- 
tendent in a small place in Minne- 
sota, which led to his being invited 
to the Winona State Normal School 
as a teacher. From this he was 
chosen superintendent of the city 
schools of Winona, succeeding Mr. 
Ade. After two years he became 
secretary of the State Commission, 
and after studying at and graduating 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, he became a_ professor 
in the Department of Education of 
the State University of Minnesota, 
from which position he has been 
elected to the Kansas position. 





MISSOURI. 
JOPLIN. Superintendent J. A. 
Koontz has tendered his resignation 
as superintendent. 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Lj- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the Specialties, 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager, 





ST. Jt ISEPH. The city loses the 
educational leadership of both Super- 
intendent J. A. Whitford and Princi- 





pal Frank C. Touton of the high 

school, two men who have helped 

greatly to promote the educational 
Interests and fame of the city. 
-_—_ i 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 

CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. J. H. Francis 


who has resigned to become super- 
intendent of Columbus, Ohio, leaves 
a system with 80,000 pupils enrolled 
in the public schools. Few cities 
have ever seen any such evolution 
in a school system as has Los An- 
geles in the six years of his superin- 
tendency. Some of the “steps 
taken during his administration may 
be enumerated as follows:— : 

First, joining of the kindergarten 
and first grade under one super- 
vision; second, the organization and 


establishment of neighborhood 
schools; third, the organization of 
the intermediate schools: fourth. the 
establishment of continuation 


schools; fifth, establishment of the 
jumor college; sixth, the organiza- 
tion of vacation schools; seventh, the 
establishment of the department of 
nature study in the elementary 
schools; eighth, the establishment of 
school gardens in the elementary 
schools; ninth, the establishment o 
the night schools; tenth, change in 
the construction and type of school 
buildings from wood and lumber to 
cement, brick and stone so that most 
schools are now fireproof with the 


exception of the floors: eleventh, 
material enlargement of school plav- 
grounds; twelfth, organization of 
parents and teachers’ clinic whereby 
care is taken of thousands of cases 
of eye, ear, nose, throat and dental 
trouble; thirteenth, the organization 


the civic centre: 
establishment of 


fourteenth, the 
school farm with 
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HE Hess Building 


the street 





profession. 





NEW YORK 


are now located is just across 
from 
Square Garden, in which the 
convention of the National Education As- 
sociation is to be held, July 3rd to July 8th. 
If you come to the convention we hope 
you will visit our establishment. You will 
welcome an opportunity to see how the 
various functions of a large book concern 
operate, and to become acquainted with the 
facilities and methods of a business of such 


vital and economic importance to your 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


354 Fourth Avenue At Twenty-Sixth Street 









in which we 


Madison 





Teachers 


Convenient, inexpensive, promptly 
effective for headache, brain-fag, 
nervousness, indigestion, insomnia 
and poor a> cite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


is just what all brain workers need. It 
contains the necessary phosphates to 
produce a nutricnt and tonic effect and 
give tone and vigor to brain and body. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of 
cold water with sugar, makes 
a delicious, refreshing drink. 


AnlIdeal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 
Rumford Chemical Works 


The 


Tonic 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





Providence, R. L. 




















horticultural, live stock and poultry 
departments. 
+ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


Continued from page 693. 





tude. The minority substitute was 


defeated by a heavy majority. But 
the resolution, like that adopted by 
the Republicans at Chicago, gives no 
encouragement to the proposed Fed- 
eral Amendment, which is what both 
groups of suffragists, the National 
Association and the Congressional 
Union, are striving for. Mrs. Catt, 
president of the former, and Miss 
Martin, chairman of the “Woman's 
Party,’ expressed keen dissatisfac- 
tion with the resolution, Mrs. Catt 
describing it as “a jumble of words,” 
and Miss Martin declaring that un- 
less the present Congress passes 
the suffrage amendment before ad- 
journment, “war will follow.” 


A RAILROAD DEADLOCK. 


The negotiations between the rail- 
road managers and the four great 
brotherhoods of railroad employees 
seem to have reached a deadlock. 
Both sides stand out obstinately for 
their respective claims, and the con- 
ferences between their representa- 
tives appear to have left them farther 
apart. It would bring about a seri- 
Ous nation-wide crisis, and put a 
general embargo upon commerce 
and transportation if the quarrel 
were to end in a strike; for this is 
the first time that both eastern and 
western railroads have been affected 
by such an issue, and that practically 
all groups of railroad workers have 
been concerned. Happily, however, 
the way is still open to a settlement 





PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we wily 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


through mediation under the pro- 
visions of the Newlands Act, and it 
may be hoped that recourse will be 
had to this before the quarrel has 
gone further. 


THE AUSTRIAN DEFEATS. 


The extent, persistency and success 
of the great Russian drive against 
the Austrians signalize an amazing 
change in the European situation. 
A little more than a year ago the 
Austro-German armies had broken 
through the Russian line on the 
Dunajec, and within a week had 
driven the Russian army back nearly 
fifty miles and had taken 100,000 
prisoners. Now, the conditions are 
reversed. Fighting partly on the 
same battle ground, but along a 
front extending all the way from the 
Gulf of Riga to Bukowina, a distance 
of from 600 to 700 miles, the new 
Russian army, freshly recruited and 
splendidly furnished with munitions, 
obtained no one knows where, has 
broken through the Austrian lines at 
half a dozen places, and has taken 
more than 170,000 prisoners and an 
enormous number of guns. So half- 
hearted has the Austrian resistance 
been, at some points, that it is even 
suggested that the Austrian soldiers 
are surrendering cheerfully because 
they are sick of war and would be 
glad to have it over. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Piymouth (N. H.) Summer School 


offers best of instruction for grade 
teachers and for teachers and super- 
visors of music and drawing. Credit 
given toward Normal diploma. Cer- 
tificates of proficiency in music. 
Address for circulars, 


ERNEST L. SILVER, Director. 





KEENE, N.H., NORMAL 





Summer Session 


NEW PLAN 
Short unit courses of three or six weeks each. 
Tuition free. 36 courses, 18 teachers. Board. 
and room, $4.50. Circulars 


WALLACE E, MASON, Prin. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principai 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical ane 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J (sbury Pte~ 
man, Principal. 
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Honest Advertising 


We have told you to always look for the signature of Chas. H. 
Fletcher when buying Castoria, because we want to protect you 
from counterfeits and imitations; preparations that might con- 
tain injurious drugs. 

For over thirty years Castoria has been prepared under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Fletcher. A most meritorious remedy 
for infants and children has been the result; a blessing to every 
mother. 

Now imitations are appearing. For one reason or 
another you are urged to try this or that when genuine Castoriais 
what you want, what has been your best friend all these years, 
and what you have given baby all these years with the confidence 
born of experience, because 


eed CASTORIA ta 


Bears the Signature of 


“6 3 L edu 


The Kind You Have Always Bought 


Sold only in one size bottle, never in bulk or otherwise; 


to protect the babies. 
The Centaur Company, opts Pres't. 
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‘Reports and Pamphlets 


“icky Tliteracy Commission.” 
: frst biennial report. 0 pages. 
Mes. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frank- 
) president. 
Ree and Education.” By Rt. 
ev, Mer. P. R. McDevitt, super- 
tendent of Parish Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 30. pages. Bulletin Catho- 
Mae Educational! Association, 165] 
Main street, Columbus, .O. 
Vegetable Gardening.” Elementary 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 4. State of 
New Jersey Peperwnent of Public 
imstruction, Trenton. 28 pages. 
pton Normal and Agricultural 
itute. Principal’s Report 1916, 
pages. H. B. Frissell, president. 

















Catalog oif- the Theodore 
NS Vail Agricultural School and 
Farms, Lyndon, Vt. 25 pages. 
(Commercial Education in - New 
© York State.’ Prepared by Wal- 
» face E. Bartholomew, ‘specialist in 
Commercial Education.: 50 pages. 
' University of the State: of. New 
York. Bulletin No: 616. 


) Milwaukee Taxpayers’ « League. 
By Walter Matscheck, director of 
the Wisconsin Efficiency League, 

- Madison, Wis. 75 pages.. “The 

- “Milwaukee” County School * of 

; — and Domestic Econ- 


Bond Annual Report of the To- 
; onto Bureau of Municipal Re- 
‘search. 33 pages. Horace L, Brit- 

Again; director. 

~~ ‘Albans, Vt. 1915. Report. 30 
"pages. George S. Wright, superin- 
tendent. 

“Meat: Methods of Cooking.” New 
Hampshire State’ Department oll THE 
Public Instruction, leaflet, Con. | THE 

i Preparation for the Trades,” From 
* Seventeenth annual report of ‘the 
¢w York City superintendent of, 

Ttetiools. 100 pages. 

“Handbook of the Detroit Junior 
High Schools.” -Published by the 
Detroit Board of Education. G. 
“A. Mindock, McMillan High 
ool, editor. 1380 pages. 

“Landscape Gardening as Applied 
to School Grounds." ‘Nebraska 
State Department of Public In- 

= Struction Bulletin. 31 pages. 

Medford, Mass. 1915 Report. 61 
Pages. Superintendent Fred H. 
Nickerson. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


PBeven camps, SF Scetitilly lo- 
ited in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 

~ *8ixacres of land on shore of lake, 

pe ight of way, beautiful sandy 
Peach with gentleslope, northern 
"@kposure, view of whole lake, 
» Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
Me vicinity. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
' 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * ra 


RURAL teachers who have had. papotee that encourages them to seek grade work in larger 
towns are pretty sure of securing it easily through our Agency. The superintendent 
at Beacon had been loo fn, © around for sometime without finding the fh grade teae om r he needed, 
when we recommended to him a teacher holding a State certificate and with four years’ success 
ful experience in country schools, who had im us when she came in to register as being 
really a teacher. When Superintendent Du call upon this candidate in a remote district we 
age wrote to us that he found it difficult suggested to her that it would be worth while 
to meet him at some intermediate point. On June 7 we heard from Beacon “We have 
i st mailed a contract to Miss——— at six hundred dollars. I met her in Albany last 
turday and was-very much pleased with her, Thank you for the interest you have taken 
this matter.* Without the aid of an agency Miss 


would never have TY. 
iene that just the place she wanted was awaiting her application in a not far distant Cl 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, 5 c's hs shat 
yonre ak tee elonmans sunaemees ot pe ad rk FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabesh Ave., Chiccge, If. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WA8H. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [it Avene 


New York 
Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0, PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS” AGENCY smcss%s. fou 
EORENGN sree toions, Soave pores ee, eee 


Ars. A. J. YOUNG-FULTOR. 23 Union Square, Kew York 


- Fal 

















ernasnes. 





desirable place or 


Kellogg's Agency S25 








wheres teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Ketleee 311 i tstes ware. New York. 
education Wanted tor artmen? work ip 
and Norma! Schools and ein Pegm« 


PEMA ies S Eure teachers with ability to teach 
S Specie staan va wexdecmer Retest sceah, oo oe 


Lemayne Trt Duddong. Harrisbore, Pe Cooperating Agencies im Détwer and Atlow. | 
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BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *.%9Srz.s.coP5e.zci~ 

: 

Pine we recommend my felis tondicates. ‘Servlons frottevencel wikis 


CHARLES W. menor. ig ee gp 383 ag he Avenue, mew York, N N.Y, 
Telephone 1685 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
i btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chepe! St., Albany, N.Y. 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register New 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 3 ¥ 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
M anager. 
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A May Day in the Public School Playgrounds, Kingston, N. C 





; -N speakin, of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘‘The first requirement 
L isa animal.” 


* The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium. for bodily expression,—a wholesome 
qua recreation,—because it embodies all the principles of physical movement. 

‘The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer Mimetic 
Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily development. The 
Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere as the best form of Physical Education 
for all children, growing girls and boys. 


* ie ‘important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is Music, played in 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument sate and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet carn be flocked to pro- 
tect 1t from dust and promis- 
cuous use. by trresponsible 


proper tempo and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 
The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accom- 
paniment for over one hundred Folk-Dances of different Euro- 


: —_ Countries, recorded under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
r 


chenal, America’s leading authority on Folk-Dancing; also 
a remarkable list of Old English Country and Morris Dances, 
collected and recorded under the personal direction of Mr, 
Cecil J. Sharp, England’s greatest authority upon this subject. 

New Folk-Dance records make the Victor supreme in this 
field, as in many others. 


Ask: your nearest Victor dealer for the New Special List of Folk- - 
Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
collections, or write for information to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 














